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EDITORIALS 


prescription for curing the world’s ills, need only 
drop into the barber shop or the corner drug store. 
There’s always someone there willing and anxious to 
tell of their own simplified formula. But when it 
comes to writing those thoughts down on paper, most 
of us, thank heaven, realizing that there may be a fact 
or two not known to us, hesitate to expound our global 
theories, especially in such momentous times as these. 
Mr. Truman has given Congress his State of the 
Union Message. It was notable in that it does not 
call for a change of course in foreign policy despite 
reverses abroad, an almost collapse of the United 
Nations and pressure here at home. Like most other 
messages of this kind the debatable details were sugar 
coated with generalities and confused with inconsis- 
tencies. He called for “the practice of rigid economy 
in non-defense activities” but almost in the same 
breath he asked for larger expenditures for schools, 
medical care and old age. He called for Military assis- 
tance to Europe but offered no solution to the debacle 
in Korea nor did he suggest that any real help in 
Korea might be expected from other United Nations 
members. 


G res OF THE UNION—Anyone who wants the 


U. N. COLLAPSE ?—But the subject of this edi- 
torial was not intended to be President Truman’s mes- 
sage. It was intended to deal with the two words 
“principle” and “expendiency”. Discussion of those 
words is prompted by the present unhappy status of 
The United Nations. In his talk before Congress, Mr. 
Truman said that “if the democracies had stood up 
against the invasion of Manchuria in 1931, or the 


the attack on Ethiopia in 1935, or the seizure of 
Aus ria in 1938, if they had stood together against 
aggression on those occasions as the United Nations 
has ‘one, the whole history of our time would have 
beer different.” Those words, we submit, could not 
have been uttered with a great deal of conviction. For 
alm st as the President spoke, the United Nations 
_ Del sate from Great Britain was urging that body at 
Lak: Suecess to further postpone a vote on the Ameri- 
‘emand that Red China be condemned as an ag- 
> gres-or. At the same time the Prime Ministers of the 
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British Commonwealth meeting in London, continued 
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to completely ignore the demand. Meanwhile the 
Korean situation continues to worsen as hordes of 
Chinese Reds swarm down the Korean Peninsula and 
the Russian bear gleefully licks his chops. In other 
words, the United Nations was following the exact 
same course as the ill-fated League of Nations—very 
definitely not standing up against aggression contrary 
to the President’s remarks. And just as surely, that 
union is doomed to extinction unless its policies should 
by some strange miracle suddenly become motivated by 
“principle” rather than by diplomacy or more accu- 
rately, “expediency”. 


And let Mr. Truman and his advisors ask themselves 
what our forebears would do.in this instance. Let them 
ask our forefathers who founded this glorious country 
and drew up so lasting a constitution based on “prin- 
ciple’ —let them ask them what action they would have 
long since taken against Red China, yes and against Rus- 
sia, the real aggressor. Let these “diplomats” ask these 
men of principle what they would have said to so 
called friendly Nations unwilling either through cow- 
ardice or expendiency to brand an enemy an aggressor. 


Yes there seems little hope for a United Nations 
founded and based on expediency. Based on the prin- 
ciple of right and justice for all, the American public 
could be persuaded to bear many hardships in its name 
and once it had been demonstrated that European 
countries are ready and anxious to fight for them- 
selves, it could just as easily be persuaded that it’s the 
duty of America to provide part of an Army to protect 
Europe or any other part of the world so threatened. 


HEADLINE OF THE WEEK—“QU. S.-Russ To Dis- 
cuss Lend-Lease Account.” 


PRICES AND INCOME—Agricultural Economists, 
Professor Roland W. Bartlett, of the University of 
Illinois shows that food prices have risen 110% since 
1940; the value of a market basket rising from $319 
to $670. At the same time he says income has risen 
130%, from $570 per capita to $1311 per capita. Food 
prices he says, are high because consumer income is 
high. That’s a pretty good argument for CANNED 
foods too. 
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“QUICK FREEZE” SWEET 


Golden Freezer, developed by Northrup 


King, also suited to “whole ear” canning 


GOLDEN FREEZER. 82 days.* A 
superior quality sweet corn, es- 
pecially developed for the ‘“‘quick 
freeze’”’ and “canned whole ear” 
markets. Thin cob allows rapid pene- 
tration of heat or cold. No unpleasant 
“cobby”’ flavor. Long, slim, golden- 
yellow ears; 714 to 8 inches; parallel- 
sided. Vigorous growing, dark green 
plant; 6 to 6% feet. Matures about 
3 days earlier than Golden Cross 
Bantam. 

For full details on this and other 
improved canning varieties, ask your 
NK representative, or write us. 


*Relative maturity from emergence to canning 
or eating stage at Minneapolis Trial Grounds. 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


Seedsmen since 1884 Production: 


Shipping Points: 
Nampa, Idaho 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Twin Falls, Idaho MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. St. Anthony, Idaho 


BRED and SELECTED byexperts PRODUCED in the areas favor- TESTED in modern laborato- 
for trueness to type, high yield ing freedom from disease, high _ ries for high germination, vigor, 
and uniformity. germination, brightappearance. _ purity. 
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The Control of Fruit & Vegetable Diseases 


A survey of the severity of fruit and vegetable diseases in the 
United States and the chemicals recommended for their control 


By GEORGE L. McNEW, S. E. A. McCALLAN and P. R. MILLER 


VI The Chemicals Used on Potato, Tomato, 
Pepper and Eggplant 


(No. 6 in a Series of 12 Articles) 


The diseases of solanaceous plants have been the subject of 
extensive research since 1845. The crops of this family are so 
important economically and have been so severely affected by 
disease that better control measures were mandatory. The 
pathogens that attack one crop may readily transfer to other 
members of the family because plants such as the potato and 
tomato are very closely related even though man has selected 
them for different types of produce. 


LATE BLIGHT OF POTATO AND TOMATO 


The modern history of plant pathology actually can be dated 
from the great outbreaks of late blight of potato which struck 
Europe in 1843-1845. The disease appeared about 1830 and 
multiplied until about 80 per cent of the crop was destroyed 
by 1845. In areas such as Ireland where the per capita con- 
sumption of potatoes exceeded twenty-five bushels annually, 
about one-third of the population was forced unto government 
dole, over 250,000 people starved and the emigration of some 
1,640,000 people soon followed. 

Incidentally, such tragedy induced the first breeding experi- 
ments as well as very intensive research into the nature and 
control of this and other plant diseases. Peculiarly enough, the 
people who were starving to death had the means of control 
within their grasp but did not know how to use it until research 
pointed the way. There were heavy piles of copper-bearing slag 
in their smelter areas. Their botanists also had in their trial 
evardens imported American wild potatoes of the species Sola- 
time demissum which have great resistance to the fungus and 
have been used extensively in breeding our modern varieties. 

Blight resistant varieties have been bred by several investiga- 
They undoubtedly facilitate control of this disease but, 

i fortunately, the fungus can adapt itself to new varieties so 
‘sey are always attacked after a few seasons in the field. 
cause of this, protective spraying has remained the principal 
casure of disease control for the past 70 years. 

The fungus that causes late blight is highly specialized for its 

‘t and probably does not live extensively on dead and decay- 

refuse in the field. It overwinters, therefore, either in the 
' leeted tubers which it invades late in the growing season and 
‘uses a light pink discoloration that dries down to a sunken 

vk brown area (Figure 23) or on plants growing in mild 

mates. The tubers which escape the soft rot stage may be 

ed as seed pieces since many affected areas are quite small 

id there are no fungus fruiting bodies on the surface. It has 

‘so been shown that discarded tubers at the grading machine 
‘ay survive in the field and initiate infection the following 
eason. In addition to this means of dispersal, the fungus 
develops on the winter crop of potatoes in the Florida area 
und progresses northward with the crop as the season develops 
oy means of wind-borne spores. 


Cors, 
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When infected seed pieces are sown, the fungus grows up 
the stem of the young plant and produces spores at the ground- 
line. These spores splash to young leaves. Within three or four 
days a green flaccid spot develops that rapidly extends and 
becomes dark brown. This may be surrounded by a yellow bor- 
der on older leaves during dry seasons. During moist weather 
the under surface of the leaf becomes covered with a light coat 
of white fungus growth which supports millions of spores 
(Figure 4). These spores are readily dispersed to other leaves 
by splashing rain and wind. Within two or three weeks an 


Figure 23. Late blight infection on potato tubers and tomato 


fruit. The tuber infection (A) starts as a pink discoloration of 
the flesh immediately beneath the skin. Later on the affected 
areas dry down to a dark red-brown area that becomes firm and 
somewhat depressed. If infected tubers are left in the ground 
or stored while moist the fungus continues to develop and, in 
conjunction with soft rot bacteria, may reduce the tuber to a 
mass of putrid slime. The tomato fruit (B) may be infected 
at any stage. Green fruits become wrinkled and pitted with a 
firm harsh area with brown streaks in it. Ripe fruit may be 
soft. The somewhat circular areas are light brown and fre- 
quently zonate in appearance. The tomato is infected by a 
special strain of the fungus that will readily attack either potato 
or tomato and depends upon re-establishing itself in the potato 
tubers to survive the winter. If it fails, the regular potato 
strains do not readily infect tomatoes the following season and 
by the time the virulent strains develop it is usually too late 
for them to do extensive damage to the tomato crop. (Potato 
photograph by courtesy of R. S. Kirby of Pennsylvania State 
College.) 
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entire field may be killed by the fungus (Figure 1). Such fields 
have a musty, penetrating odor, particularly early in the morning. 
Late in the season the fungus spores wash down into the soil 
and infect the tubers to complete their life cycle. 

The disease is fairly well controlled in the United States. 
The losses have ranged from a trace in 1923 to almost 13 per 
cent of the crop in 1938, according to the best data available 
for the period 1920 to 1939 (Figure 24). The current annual 
loss in different states has been estimated to range from 2 to 
10 per cent in spite of the control measures now in force accord- 
ing to the data supplied for the present survey (Table 42). The 
disease occurs in most serious form in the eastern states and 
rarely reaches severe proportions either in the midwestern or 
western states. 

Bordeaux mixture has been used traditionally as a spray 
material for potatoes. In addition to controlling late blight it 
is also effective against early blight (Alternaria) and is repel- 
lent to leafhoppers. Since the advent of DDT for leafhopper 
control, the dithiocarbamate fungicides have found favor (Table 
42), particularly in Florida, Delaware and Connecticut. The 
sodium and zinc salts of ethylene-bisdithiocarbamic acid are 
very effective. Applications must be made frequently, however, 
at 5- to 7-day intervals instead of 10 to 15 days as for copper 
materials. Neither the zine nor ferric salts of dimethyldithio- 
carbamate are particularly effective, a fact which calls for modi- 
fication of the tomato spray schedules where these materials are 
used for anthracnose control. 

The late blight fungus has ability to produce new strains as 
was clearly demonstrated by investigators at Cornell several 
years ago. Apparently, immune potatoes may be affected if 
the fungus is given an opportunity to build up virulence on 
moderately resistant lines. It can, on occasion, develop strains 
that will attack other closely related plants such as the tomato. 
If tomatoes are grown alongside a potato field some infection 
may be observed by midseason or early fall. Usually it does 
not become serious in one season. Since this tomato strain must 
go back to potatoes in order to overwinter, the chain of its 
development may be broken at the end of each season. 

Exactly one hundred years after the great Irish famine that 
resulted from failure of the potato crop the fungus created 
disaster on the tomato crop in North America. It was due to 
carelessness and inertia since the public had been warned during 
the period 1940-1945 that the tomato strain was becoming 
important. Scientists had developed suitable spray programs 
but as long as losses remained less than 10 per cent and were 
confined to occasional farms few growers initiated regular 
spray programs. 

During the 1945 season, the disease was rather common 
throughout eastern United States. In 1946 weather conditions 
in June and July were extremely favorable to the fungus (cool 
and frequently moist) and an epiphytotic swept northward 
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Figure 24. Annual loss of potatoes from late blight infection 
in the United States as reported by collaborating scientists to 
the Plant Disease Survey. Severe losses may still occur in spite 
of well developed control measures. 
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TABLE 42. THE SEVERITY OF LATE BLIGHT OF POTATOES (Caused 
by Phytophthora infestans) and the Chemical Control Measures Recommended 
for Application to Foliage by Plant Pathologists in Different States. 


Report From Loss From DISEASED ACCEPTABLE 
STATE Cropa MAJsor SECONDARY MINOR TREATMENTS¢ 
1000 bu. % % % 

588 

Arkansas 8,226 4 C3, D5 
Connecticut 3,043 x D5, D4, C2, C3 
Delaware .... . 856 1-10(3) D5, C2, C3, R1, D& 
3,973  0-100(10) D4, D5, C3, C2 
Georgia 1,450 x D4, D5, C3, Q2, C2, D3 
Il inois 2,754 Tr-3 (Tr) C3, C2, Db 
4,946 0-25(2) D4, Di 
BOWE. cecenicitisttnsciscimn’ 4,524 Tr-33 (5) C2, C3, R1, D4, Di 
Kansas ...... 2,200 

Kentucky 3,540 x C2, C8, D4, D5 
2,725 5-25 (10) C2, C3, D4, D5 
Maine 2-15 (9) C2, C3, Ri, D4, C4 
Maryland 2,246 13 C2, C3, D4, Di 
20,976 0-50(5) C2, C8, D5, D4, R1, C4 
Minnesota _ .........00000 18,839 0-15 (2) C2, C3, Di 
Mississippi ................. 1,576 

Missouri 3,910 x C3, C2, D4, D5, D3 
1,798 

Nebraska .... 9,657 Slight D4, D5, C2 
New Hampshire ....... 1,192 1-50(3) C2, C3 
New Mexico 306 

New York C2, C3, D4, D5 
North Carolina 8453 xX C2, C3, D5, D4 
Nerth Dakota .......... 15,616 0-1 D5, D4, C3, C2, Ri, C5 
9,539 0-100 (10) C2, C8, D5, D4 
Oregon 8,620 xX C2, C3 
Pennsylvania . 20,184 =.5-12(6) C2, C3, D4, D5, R1 
Carolina 2,541 C2, C3, D4, D5 
South Dakota ............ 2,107 5-30 (5) D4, D5, Q2 
Tcnnessee 3,121 1-50 (5) D4, D5, C3, C2 
OIE: scieivececivinnvincessonise 4,009 0-5 C2, C3, D4, D5, Q2 
0-20 (5) C2, C3, D5, X3 
Wrshington ..... Tr-100 (2) C2, C3, D4, D5 
West Virginia .......... 0-100 (10) C2, C8, D4, D5 
C2, C3, R1, D4, D5 
Wyoming .... x D3, D4, D5 


a Av. commercial production in 1000 bu., 1936-1945. 


b Diseases are classified as: major when control measures must be used regu- 
larly (probably would destroy at least 25% of the crop if no control was 
applied) ; secondary when control must be applied whenever conditions justify 
it; and minor where the disease is a threat rarely reaching general destructive 
outbreaks (loss probably less than 5% on average). The losses given (range, 
with mean in parentheses) occur in spite of control measures, except for 
Missouri and Ohio where estimates of potential losses are given. An ‘“X” 
marks the classification where the state authority did not have reliable records 
of estimated loss. 


¢ See Table 1 of Article I for full names of coded chemicals. 


Tomato Late Blight 


6. 
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ROKK More than 50%. 


= + = appreciable 

25-50% occurrence but no 

— 10-25% estimate made 

=== Less thon 10% O= negative report 


Figure 25. Loss from late blight on tomatoes during the 1946 
infestation. Canning factories were forced to close on a whole- 
sale scale and the market prices of tomatoes skyrocketed from 
$1.50 a bushel to $15 to $30 in many areas. Tomato growe7's 
were so discouraged by this catastrophe that many of them were 
hesitant to plant a crop in succeeding years (Table 46). 
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destroying the crop in practically all eastern seaboard areas 
(Figure 25). Losses of more than 50 per cent of the crop were 
recorded in Florida, Georgia, the Carolinas, Virginia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, New York and Massachusetts and losses up to 
50 per cent occurred as far west as the Missouri River. 

Control can be achieved rather easily by four or five applica- 
tions of fungicides. The preferred fungicides, as on potatoes, 
are copper materials such as Bordeaux mixture and the insol- 
uble copper compounds—copper oxychloride, copper oxychloride- 
sulfate, tribasic copper sulfate, cuprous oxide, etc. (Table 45). 
Some of the dithiocarbamates are used for anthracnose control 
but they are relatively ineffective against the late blight fungus 
unless alternated with a copper compound. The first spray is 
usually made when the plants begin to break over and fall upon 
the ground, and subsequent applications are made at 10-day 
to 2-week intervals. 

The history of what happens to an area during a severe dis- 
ease outbreak and subsequently as disease control measures are 
developed has been obtained by Dr. Kirby and his colleagues in 
Pennsylvania. This data in Table 46 show that the yield per 
acre dropped from 5.4 to 2.7 tons when the disease struck. The 
farmers were so discouraged that the acreage of tomatoes 
declined from 34,200 to 27,900 then to 19,400 in two years. 
After three years experience with control operations in which 
the amount of spraying increased progressively from 26 to 60, 
75 and 85 per cent of the acreage the yield per acre increased 
until it exceeded pre-epiphytotic levels and farmers began to 
plant more tomatoes again. The best estimate of the benefits 
accruing to the farmer from spraying operations during this 
foursyear period was $4,500,000 increase in his crop. 


THE EARLY BLIGHT OF POTATO AND TOMATO 


The second most important leaf blight disease of tomatoes 
and potatoes is caused by the early blight fungus (Alternaria 
solani). This fungus causes a large irregularly circular spot 
on the leaves which is frequently restricted in its development 
by the larger veins. A target appearance is created in older 
spots (10 days to 2 weeks old) where the fungus produces con- 
centric circles of dark black spores (Figure 26). Spots also 


TABLE 438. THE SEVERITY OF EARLY BLIGHT OF POTATOES (Caused 
by Alternaria solani) and the Chemical Control Measures Recommended for 
Application to Foliage by Plant Pathologists in Different States. 


Rervorr Loss From DIsEASEbD ACCEPTABLE 


TABLE 44. 


THE SEVERITY OF EARLY BLIGHT OF TOMATOES (Caused 


by Alternaria solani) and the Chemical Control Measures Recommended for 
Application to Foliage and Fruit by Plant Pathologists in Different States.* 


Report From Loss From DIseEASED ACCEPTABLE 
STATE Cropa MaJsor SECONDARY MINOR TREATMENTS ¢,d 
1000 bu. % % % 

1,611 15-50(15) C3, D4, D5, D8, Q2, C4 
Connecticut x D3, D5, D4, Q2, C2, C3 
DelAware 1,796 10-50(20) D5, D3, C2, C3, Q2, R1 
2, 0-40 (1) D4, D5, Q2, C3 
xX D3, D4, D5, C3, Q2, C2 
Illinois x C3, D8, D4, D5, C2, R1 
5-15 (12) C3, D3, D4, D5 
Tr-5 (2) D3, C3, D5, C2, D4 
Kentucky C2, D3, C3 
0-3 (1) C2, C3, D5, D4 
Maryland 4.8 D1, C3, D3, D5, D4 
Michigan Tr-50 (1) C3, C5, D8, D4, D5 
Minnesota D5 
Mississippi 670 x C3, D3, D5 
Missouri D4, D5, C2, D3, C3, N2, D9 
New Hampshire .............0 1-50 (20) C2, C3 
New Mexico 1 C2, Q2, D2, D3, D5 
x D3, D4, D5, C2, C3 
North Carolina x C3, C4, D5 
North Dakota  ..........cccccceeee 2-90 (10) D3, C3, D4, Q2, D9, C4 
Ohio ... 0-50 (25) C3, D3, D5, D4 


Oregon. ........ 

Pennsylvania .... 2-35 (8) C2, C3, D8, D4, D5 
South Carolina 10 C3, D4, D3 
Tennessee ... 5-75 (25) C2, C3, D4, D5 
YC. 0-5 C3, D3, D2, D5, D4 
Virginia ve 5-20 (10) C2, C3, D5 
Washington 357 Tr-.6(.3) C2, C3, D2 
Went 0-100 (12) D3, D5, C2, C3 
411 


a.b.e See Table 42 for explanation of footnotes. 


d Treatments are applied as spray or dust during the early growing season 
and are discontinued about the time fruit begins to ripen in quantity. 

* Other states not experiencing sufficient crop losses to report were: Arizona, 
Kansas, Maine, Montana, Nebraska, South Dakota, and Wyoming. 


Figure 26. The appearance of Alternaria (early blight) (L), 
and Septoria (R) blights on the leaves of tomato. 


The early 


blight lesions may be as small as the Septoria infections in 


STATE Crorpa  Masor SeconpArY MINoR TREATMENTS 

1000 bu. % % % 
Arizona 588 
Arkansas 3,226 xX DE, DB, Q2, C4 
Connecticut X D5, D4, D3 
Delaware 356 1-15 (5) D5, D3, C3, C2, R1 
Florida... 0-50 (5) D4, D5, C3, C2 
Georsia > 4 D3, D4, D5, C3, Q2, C2 
Ihinois D8, D5, C3, C2 
Indiana 8-15 (10) D4, D5 
lowa C2, C3, D4 
Louisiana 2,725 C2, C3, D4, D5 
47,572  2-5(3) . C2, C3, R1, D4, C4 
Maryland 2,246 C2, C3, D4, Dib 
20,976 0-30(5) C2, C8, D5, D3, D4, R1, C4 
Minnesota 18,839 x D5 
Missouri 1-5 (2)... C3, D4, D5, C2, D3 
Mont 1-100 (5) C2 
New mpshire 
New Vexico C2, Q2, D2, D3, D4, D5 
New York x C2, C3, D4, D5 
North Uarolina «C2, C3, Db 
North Dakota sse15 5-25 (10) D5, D4, D3; C3, C5 
9,589 0-75(20)...... .C2, C3, D8, D5, D4 
Ove 8,620 
Pennsylvania 20,184 2-7 (4.4) C2, C3, R1, D4, D5 
South Carolina 2,541 
South Dakota 2,107 
Tennessee 8,121 1-30(20) C2, C3, D4, D5 
4,009 0-5 C2, C3, D4, D5, D3 
8,706  5-30(10) C2, C3, D5, X3 
Waslineton 8,120 Tr=25 C2, C3, D4, D5 
Wet Virginia 2,985  0-25(5) 
14,598 X D4, D5, D8, R1, C3 
Wyoming... Slight... .. 


‘ See Table 42 for explanation of footnotes. 
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the initial stages of development but they rapidly enlarge and 
develop concentric circles where the fungus produces its spores 
free on the surface of the leaf. Septoria, on the other hand, 
produces its spores in small black fruiting bodies which appear 
as embedded black specks scattered at random in the dead, 
brown spot. 
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occur profusely on the stems and petioles of tomatoes. The 
plant is quickly defoliated and yields may be reduced by 25 to 
75 per cent. 

This disease occurs during warm moist weather and is most 
injurious to plants which are receiving inadequate supplies of 
nitrogen. Since the fungus develops more slowly than late 
blight and has less ability in producing spores, epiphytotics 
build up more slowly. The fungus usually becomes established 
in the northern tomato-growing areas by late July and becomes 
severe about August 15 to September 10. If there is a pro- 
longed period of rainy weather in late June the disease may 
appear much earlier and reach severe proportions before a crop 
can be produced. 

Disease losses result from: reduced ability of the defoliated 
plants to produce food materials, sun-scalding of exposed tomato 
fruit, and infection of tomato fruit in the stem-end cracks. 
Although the disease is of more concern on tomatoes than pota- 
toes the latter crop may be seriously injured particularly when 
feeding by flea beetles create wounds that facilitate the estab- 
lishment of the fungus. The loss on tomatoes has ranged from 
0.6 to 9.7 per cent of the crop in the United States (Figure 27). 

The control of this fungus is achieved by the regular late 
blight spray program for tomatoes and potatoes as outlined 
above. The materials preferred in different states are sum- 
marized in Tables 43 and 44. 


OTHER LEAF DISEASES OF TOMATO 


In addition to the two leaf blights which attack both potato 
and tomato, the tomato is also subject to two other serious leaf 
diseases—Septoria blight and leaf mould. The former occurs 
rather extensively in the north central states, New York and 
Pennsylvania (Table 47). The annual losses for the United 
States during the period 1930-1939 ranged from 0.8 to 6.5 per 
cent of the crop (Figure 28). Leaf mould caused by Clado- 
sporium fulvum is less prevalent under field conditions but is 
a major disease on the winter crop of greenhouse tomatoes and 
may occasionally do damage under field conditions. The chief 
diagnostic symptoms of the four tomato leaf diseases are illus- 
trated in Figure 29. 


8 Alternaria Blight of Tomato 
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Figure 27. Annual loss of the tomato crop attributable to 
infection by the early blight fungus (Alternaria solani) by 
collaborators of the Plant Disease Survey, 
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Both diseases may be controlled by the regular late blight 
spray program employing the materials listed in Tables 47 
and 49, 

TOMATO FRUIT ROTS 


In addition to the late blight and Alternaria infection on 
tomato fruit, there are several other diseases caused by fungi 
that attack fruit predominantly. The most important of these 
diseases is anthracnose which causes a sunken, circular spot. 
The fungus produces spores inside small back fruiting struc- 
tures which frequently are arranged in circles near the center 


(Continued on Page 25) 


TABLE 45. THE SEVERITY OF LATE BLIGHT OF TOMATO (Caused 
by Phytophthora infestans) and the Chemical Control Measures Recommended 
for Application to Foliage and Fruit by Plant Pathologists in Different States.” 


Report FROM Loss From ACCEPTABLE 


STATE Crorpa Masor SeconpAry MINoR TREATMENTS 
1000 bu. % % 

Connecticut Miisicassacnueuedensaisileek D5, D4, Q2, C2, C3 
Delaware 1,796 0-40 (3) D5, C3, C2 
D4, D5, Q2, C3, C2 
Georgia 0-50 (1) D4, D5, C3, Q2, C2 
Ilinois C2, C3, D5, R1 
17,407 0-20 (2) C3, D8, D4, D5 
785 =Tr-15(2) C2, C3, D5 
Kentucky 550 x C2, C3, D4, Di 
208 2-10 (5) C2, C3, D5, D4 
Maine 10 C2, C3 
11.2 C3, C2, D5, D4 
Michigan C3, C5, D8, D4, D5 
Minnesota 0-15 C3, D5 
D4, D5, C2, D8, C3, N2, D9 
New Hampshire ................ 1-100 (5) C2, C3, D4, D5 
New York 7,606 x C2, C3 
North Carolina ......... 84 xX C3, C4, D5 
0-100 (10) C2, C8, D5, D4 
Oregon X C3, C2 
Pennsylvania 5,416 Tr-50 (4.5) C2, C3, N2 
South Carolina .......... 437 Mccaciennskiviencisesouse C3, D4 
Tennessee 1,182 1-75 (5) D4, D5, C3 
4,945 0-15 C3, D5, D3, D2, D4 
Washington ...... $57 

West Vir 0-100 (15) .C2, C3, D5, D3 
411 


a,b.e See Table 42 for explanation of footnotes. 

d Treatments usually coincide with those for early blissht (Tab’e 44) with 
more emphasis on use of fungicides as fruit begins to ripen. 

* Other states not experiencing sufficient crop Iosses to report were: Arizona, 
Kansas. Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, S uth Daiota, and 
Wyoming. 


Septoria Blight of Tomato 


LOSS IN PER CENT 


3/4 |--- 10 —Year Average | 
1930 3| 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 
YEAR 


Figure 28. Annual loss of the tomate e¢rop attributable to 


infection by Septoria lycopersici as reported by collaborators © 


of the plant Digease Survey. 
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Brokers 


GOING, GOING— 


Secretary Bob Eirich of the Young 
Guard Society advised this week that 
some 500 reservations for the Young 
Guard Banquet and Entertainment have 
heen received. This annual convention 
affair will be held on Monday evening, 
February 19 in the Terrace Casino Room 
of the Morrison Hotel, which will seat 
about 750 people, and while all seats are 
good seats, as the room is terraced with 
no pillars or posts to mar the view, there 
are only about 250 seats left. There will 
be no tickets available at Chicago so that 
those who plan to attend should make 
their reservations with Secretary Bob, 
1600 S. Clinton Street, Baltimore 24, 
Maryland, at the earliest possible mo- 
ment to avoid disappointment. 


BROKERS BANQUET A SELLOUT 


Displaying a “sold out” sign, the ban- 
quet headquarters of the National Food 
Association will soon refund 


- checks for ticket orders it could not fill, 
- Watson Rogers, President of NFBA ex- 
_ plains. The response to the 1951 banquet 


' tickets sold within the first week. 


ticket sale was instantaneous, with all 
Al- 


- though larger space was obtained for the 
_ banquet, which will be held in the Grand 


casting 


- Ballroom of the Palmer House Hotel on 
the night of February 19, the space is 
_ just not big enough, Mr. Rogers claims. 


Again this year the Columbia Broad- 
System and its affiliate, the 
Housewives Protective League, will pro- 


vide the entertainment for the banquet. 


The entertainment program, staffed by 


CBS a year ago, was the talk of the 
industry. 


ILLINOIS BONUS 


145 employees of the Illinois Canning 
Company, Hoopeston, were paid a Christ- 
nas Bonus totalling $19,250. The bonus 
Was fivured on seven months for 1950 
and was 12 per cent higher than the 
bonus for the entire 12 months of 1949. 


PACIFIC CAN EXPANDING 


Th. Pacifie Can Company, San Fran- 
“cisco, California, is engaged in a pro- 


| Bera f plant expansion that will cost 
~1,000,000 and which will increase 
sits o jut by about 50 per cent. Most 
| of t work is to be completed by the 
“timc \nners commence work on the 1951 
vop. President E. E. Euphrat says 
39 vtha' se new construction in the plant 
ein urban San Leandro will be financed 
a earnings and the sale of San 
to Fi property. Annual sales in 
vs years have averaged more than 


100,000, 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


D. E. FOOTE & COMPANY 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


A banquet was given by D. E. Foote 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore canners, on 
December 18 in honor of George T. Phil- 
lips, Jr., who has retired as President 
of the firm, an office he has held since the 
death of his father in 1950, who in turn 
had held the office since 1904. 

A gold watch was presented to Mr. 
Phillips in recognition of his services 
with the company during the past 32 
years. Within this period he had been 
Manager of the company’s Crumpton 
plant until he became President of the 
firm. 

Vernon S. Crawford and Charles W. 
St. Clair were elected President and 
Vice-President respectively. Mr. Craw- 
ford, a graduate of the University of 
Baltimore and the Baltimore College of 
Commerce, has been with the firm for the 
past 15 years, 10 of which were in the 
capacity of Vice-President and General 
Manager. Mr. St. Clair is a graduate of 
the University of Maryland and the Bal- 
timore College of Commerce, and has 
been with the company for the past 5 
years as Assistant General Manager. 


KRAUT PACKERS TO MEET 


A general meeting of the National 
Kraut Packers Association will be held 
at the Stevens Hotel on February 19 
beginning at 9:00 A.M. A meeting of 
the association and the Public Relations 
Committee is to be held at the Sherman 
Hotel on January 23. 


VIRGINIA DATES 


S. G. Wimmer, President of the Vir- 
ginia Canners Association has announced 
that the Annual Convention will be held 
at Roanoke on March 5 and 6. 


TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY DATES 


H. L. W. Hill, Secretary of the Ten- 
nessee - Kentucky Canners Association, 
has announced that the date for the An- 
nual Meeting has now been definitely set 
for March 19 at the Maxwell House 
Hotel, Nashville, Tennessee. The meet- 
ing will be confined to a one day business 
session, with an evening of entertainment. 


NORTHWEST DATES 


The 87th Annual Convention of the 
Northwest Canners Association will be 
held at the Davenport Hotel in Spokane, 
Washington, March 12, 13 and 14, 1951. 
As in the past all reservations will be 
handled through the Association office 
in order to insure an equitable distribu- 
tion of available rooms. Offices of the 
Association are located at 514 Board of 
Trade Building, Portland 4, Oregon. 


SOUTH SEA “ISLAND” PARTY 


In celebration of the 10th Anniversary 
of the Island Equipment Company, Long 
Island City, New York manufacturers of 
conveyor systems, are staging a party 
by having “Open House” during the 
week of February 5 to 9 at their offices 
and factory. 

South Sea Island decorations will 
carry out the idea embodied on the in- 
vitation to “Come to the Island”. Attrac- 
tive “Island” girls in native Polynesian 
costumes will welcome the guests. Dur- 
ing the cocktail hour and buffet supper, 
music will be furnished by Hawaiian 
artists. 

While admission will be by ticket only, 
requests for invitations can be made to 
John W. Stiles, General Manager of the 
firm, Long Island City 1, New York. 
Visitors will receive a demonstration of 
the company’s latest conveyor equipment 
and be conducted on a tour of the plant. 


COOK JOINS DEWEY & ALMY 


John M. Cook, a veteran of 20 years in 
the food field, has joined the Dewey & 
Almy Chemical Company Cryovac Divi- 
sion to do development and sales service 
work with particular emphasis on frozen 
foods. Previous to the appointment Mr. 
Cook was with the Colonial Provision 
Company of Boston, where he was in 
charge of the packaging and development 
department. Prior to that he was with 
General Foods in both the fish and frozen 
meat departments, and with Hygrade 
Food Products, where he was in charge 
of their Frozen Food Division. 


NEW CROWN CAN WAREHOUSE 


R. P. Swartz. President of the Crown 
Can Company, has announced that a new 
warehouse building is nearing eomn!>t’on 
at the Philadelvhia Plant. The new 
building is being erected to facilitete the 
handling of greatly increased nredu tien 
The building is 420 bv 100 feet for ware- 
housing purposes. Mr. Swartz renorts 
that the building was designed and en- 
gineered by the Crown Can Comnanv 
Engineering Department. The warehouse 
is constructed of steel and reinforced 
concrete blocks. Loadine wil! av- 
commodate ten additional trucks. 

Additional warehouse facilities have 
been secured in Baltimore to give better 
service to general line and packers can 
customers in that area. This additional 
space will be in the Colgate Warehouse, 
Leland and Newkirk Streets and the 
Transit Warehouse on Washington Boul- 
evard. 

In Chicago warehousing facilities have 
been augmented by the leasing of a four 
story warehouse at 1428-38 West 37th 
Street. Five truck and five freight car 
loading spots ate available to service cus- 
tomer’s needs, 
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NEW YORK FIELDMEN’S 
CONFERENCE 


A very complete program has been ar- 
ranged for the 26th Annual Canners’ 
Fieldmen’s Conference, which will be 
held at Jordan Hall at the Geneva Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva, New York, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, February 13 
and 14, 1951. 

The Association of New York State 
Canners Agricultural Committee, and 
the Cornell and Geneva research staffs, 
have worked out the program jointly and 
it should have broad support from all 
segments of the industry. 

Unfortunately, the Seneca Hotel in 
Geneva, will be unable to care for accom- 
modations due to many persons regis- 
tered there who are working on a local 
air base project. Every effort will be 
made to house those who will attend in 
the Canandaigua Hotel, which is just 10 
miles from Geneva. 


CONTINENTAL MOVES 
MILWAUKEE OFFICE 


The Milwaukee District Sales Office 
of the Continental Can Company is now 
located at 110 Wisconsin Avenue, Mil- 
waukee 2. Telephone: Broadway 6-9690. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION 
ADDRESS 


On January 1 the name of the build- 
ing in which the offices of the Associa- 
tion of New York State Canners, Inc. are 
located,- was changed from the Taylor 
Building to the First Federal Savings 
Building. Any persons writing the Asso- 
ciation in the future should make the 
necessary change in the address. 


LINK BELT OPENS AFRICAN 
PLANT 


Link Belt Company has announced 
that its wholly owned South African 
subsidiary, Link Belt Africa, Ltd., which 
was incorporated last January, has pur- 
chased a 12,000 square feet manufactur- 
ing plant with a separate office building, 
on a 12 acre plot in Springs, Transvaal, 
about 28 miles East of Johannesburg, 
for the purpose of manufacturing con- 
veyor machinery and other Link Belt 
products commonly used in South Africa. 


John E. Petersen, formerly Divisional 
Engineer of the company’s Pershing 
Road plant in Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed Managing Director of the South 
African company. Gene Zwerner, here- 
tofore Link Belt District Sales Engineer 
in Detroit, has been appointed Sales 
Manager, and A. L. Endroll, who last 
served as District Sales Engineer in the 
company’s Atlanta plant, is transferring 
to South Africa to supply additional 
manufacturing and engineering expe- 
rience, 
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WALKER-WALLACE 
IN NEW BUILDING 


Walker - Wallace, Inc., manufacturers 
of plate heat exchangers and pasteur- 
izers, have moved the plant and offices 
into a newly acquired building at 137 
Arthur Street, Buffalo, New York. The 
building, which was formerly used by 
a local appliance manufacturer, has been 
completely renovated and remodeled to 
accommodate Walker - Wallace produc- 
tion, which will be greatly facilitated and 
expedited to meet the increased demand 
for their equipment. 


COLUMBIA STEEL EXPANDS 


Work is under way at Pittsburg, 
Calif. on the enlargement of the sheet 
and tin mill of the Columbia Steel Co. 
The expansion will more than double 
the capacity of this unit, raising it to 
about 540,000 net tons annually. 


HAYES HEADS CALIFORNIA 
PROCESSORS AND GROWERS 


O. R. Hayes, Western Divisional Man- 
ager for H. J. Heinz Company, became 
the new President of California Proces- 
sors and Growers, Inc. at the annual 
meeting of the association held on Janu- 
ary 5, 1951. Mr. Hayes has been asso- 
ciated with the H. J. Heinz Company 
for the past twenty-seven years in vari- 
ous locations throughout the United 
States and has been on the West Coast 
since 1943. 

R. G. Lucks, Vice-President in charge 
of the Canned Foods Division of Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, was re- 
elected as Vice-President of the industry 
organization. 

Both Mr. Hayes and Mr. Lucks are 
also directors of the Canners League of 
California. 

J. W. Bristow was elected Executive 
Vice-President of the association with 
offices in Oakland. 

Directors for 1951 are as follows: F. 
M. Drew, U. S. Products Corp., Ltd.; 
A. M. Erickson, Barron-Gray Packing 
Company; G. A. Filice, Filice & Perrelli 
Canning Co., Inc., O. R. Hayes, H. J. 
Heinz Company; E. E. Huddleson, Stoke- 
ly Foods, Inc.; W. U. Hudson, Gerber 
Products Company; E. A. Kent, Mor- 
Pak Preserving Corporation; R. G. 
Lucks, California Packing Corporation; 
P. N. Mark, Tri-Valley Packing Associa- 
tion; L. E. Neel, Turlock Cooperative 
Growers; N. T. Nowell, Thornton Can- 
ning Company; T. H. Richards, Bercut- 
Richards Packing Company; R. B. Rich- 
mond, Richmond-Chase Company; Emil 
Rutz, Schuckl & Co., Inc.; W. J. Salter, 
Ventura Farms Frozen Foods, Inc.; L. J. 
Taylor, Libby, McNeill & Libby; W. H. 
Waggoner, Santa Clara Packing Com- 
pany; A. L. Walters, Hunt Foods, Inc. 
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HEINZ TO LAUNCH CAMPAIGN _ 


Following the phenomenal success of 
its VARIETY FAIR promotion, H. J. 
Heinz Company will soon launch an even 
more intensive store promotion, the 
Heinz VALUE PARADE, aimed toward 
increasing grocer sales throughout the 
country. 

Utilizing virtually every type of local 
and national advertising, as well as 
attractive point of sale material, the 
promotion will strongly support major 
volume Heinz varieties, in addition to 
providing impetus for increased sales in 
meat and green goods departments. 

Scheduled to run from late January 
through April, the all-out VALUE 
PARADE will be featured from coast to 
coast. Ads in national magazines, news- 
papers, billboards, trade papers, direct 
mail and radio promotions will reach 
virtually every segment of the consumer 
market. 

Advertisements will begin during Jan- 
uary and will continue through April. A 
special outdoor billboard campaign will 
be launched in February, with showings 
scheduled in 879 cities. An _ overlay 
“reminder” miniature will be carried on 
all of these boards in March as Heinz 
continues the VALUE PARADE fan- 
fare. 

The Heinz radio show, “Ozzie and 
Harriet,” heard weekly over 286 ABC 
stations, will continue to feature Heinz 
condensed soups, but for the 11-week 
period of this promotion, will tie in with 
the VALUE PARADE store activity. 

Dealer mats will be available to all 
grocers throughout the campaign in a 
variety of sizes to meet their advertising 
needs as well as a copious supply of point 
of sale material. 

The campaign will open the week of 
January 22. 


STOKELY CHANGES 
PITTSBURGH SETUP 


Joseph (Joe) Fagan, who for the past 
year-and-a-half has been manager of the 
Pittsburgh office of Stokely-Van Camp, 
Inc., has formed his own food brokerage 
house, The Joe Fagan Company. He 
has been appointed food broker for 
Stokely-Van Camp in the Pittsburgh ter 
ritory, and will handle all of Stokely’s 
varieties of canned fruits and vegetables, 
chili sauce, and catsup, as well as all 
Van Camp products. 

His associate in The Joe Fagan Com- 
pany will be Herman Feldstein, who has 
had many years of experience in the 
food business in the Pittsburgh mari:et. 


CLARK HEADS 
NEW ORLEANS BROKERS 


Millard W. Clark has been elected ~ 


President of the New Orleans Foo 


Brokers Association to succeed LeRoy 7 


V. Martenson. 3 


Richard J. Gough, Vice-President; J.7 
Fred Clerc, Secretary; and Gabe Moule: ~ 
doux, Treasurer. 
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- last month at Minneapolis. 


vr 


Bornholdt, Fairmont Canning Company, 
_ Fairmont, Minnesota, retiring President of the 
Minnesota Canners Association, and Edwin C. 
| Kraus, Big Stone Canning Company, Ortonville, 
_ Minnesota, 1951 President, pose for the camera at 
the 44th Annual Meeting of the Association held 


PRODUCTION AND ALLOCATION 
OF FOODS WITH 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


By executive order the President on 
January 3 established a Defense Produc- 
tion Administration to provide coordina- 
tion and direction to the production 
phase of the mobilization program. Wil- 
liam H. Harrison has been appointed 
Defense Production Administrator with 
the powers previously assigned to other 
agencies delegated to him. In the case 
of food, however, it was explained by 
Charles E. Wilson, Director of Defense 
Mobilization, that Mr. Harrison’s powers 
are confined to the industrial uses of 
food. The Secretary of Agriculture will 
continue to administer the agricultral 
programs and will also exercise what- 
ever allocation and other powers may be 
needed in connection with the distribu- 
tion of food for human and animal 
consumption. 


In the Executive Order, Section 3, 
which deals with food supply, follows: 


“Section 3. (a) Whenever the avail- 


_ able supply of any food is insufficient to 
_ meet all needs therefor the Administra- 


_ tor and the Secretary of Agriculture 


shall jointly determine the division to 
be made of the available supply of such 
food as between food for industrial needs 
and. food for human and animal con- 
sumption, 


“(b) In the event of any difference of 
view between the Administrator and the 
Secretary of Agriculture relating to the 
execution of section 3(a) above, or in 


) the event of any difference in view aris- 


ing between the Secretary of Agricul- 


| ture and any other officer or agency of 


the Government in the administration of 


q functions under the Defense Production 
§ Act of 1950 with respect to food or facil- 


ities therefor, such difference of view 
shall be submitted to the Director of 
Defense Mobilization for decision.” 
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ESA REGIONAL OFFICES 


Economic Stabilization Agency has 
announced plans for the establishment 
of regional offices, however, the inaugu- 
ration of general field operations is not 
immediately expected. Each _ regional 
office will have officials to handle price 
and wage problems and appeals for its 
area. ESA hopes to open most of the 
regional offices this month, staffed at the 
beginning by administrative personnel 
on temporary loan from other federal 
agencies. 

Location of the various district offices 
to operate under the regional headquar- 
ters has not yet been determined. The 
13 regional offices and states to be served 
are as follows: 


Boston — Connecticut, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Vermont. 

New City—New Jersey and 
New York. 

PHILADELPHIA — Delaware and Penn- 
sylvania. 

RICHMOND — Maryland, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, West Virginia and 
District of Columbia. 

ATLANTA—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, South Carolina and 
Tennessee. 

CLEVELAND — Kentucky, Michigan and 
Ohio. 

CHICAGO — Illinois, Indiana and Wis- 
consin. 

MINNEAPOLIS — Minnesota, Montana, 
North Dakota and South Dakota. 
KANSAS City—Iowa, Kansas, Missouri 

and Nebraska. 

DALLAS — Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa and Texas. 

DENVER—Colorado, New Mexico, Utah 
and Wyoming. 

SAN FRANcisco — Arizona, California 
and Nevada. 

SEATTLE — Idaho, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 


WAR POWERS ACT 


The House and Senate on January 2 
passed and sent to the President S.4266 
to amend and extend Title II of the First 
War Powers Act of 1941. The bill had 
already been passed by the Senate. It 
was amended by the House and the Sen- 
ate adopted the House version. 


The effect of the bill is to give the 
defense agencies the power, within limi- 
tations to be prescribed by the President, 
to readjust existing contracts in order 
that defense procurement will not be 
held up through rises in the cost of raw 
materials which place government con- 
tractors in an embarrassing position. 
In a sense it will permit on-the-spot re- 
negotiation in an upward direction, al- 
though application of the true renegotia- 
tion measures at a later date may result 
in a downward readjustment. 


NEW QMC FIELD BUYER 


Cornell Shirtz of Hilton, New York, 
has been employed as the fifth field buyer 
by the Chicago Quartermaster Purchas- 
ing Office and will make contact with 
canners in that area. 

The four field buyers previously en- 
gaged by QMPO are: Ben A. Fowler, 
906 E. Reynolds Street, Goshen, Indiana; 
Richard P. Byrne, 4209 Lowell Drive, 
Pikesville, Maryland; Kenneth E. Ben- 
son, 4223 N. 48th Street, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; and C. J. Bendtschneider, 722 
S. 23rd Street, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


SOUTHERN FOODS 
APPOINTS LYONS 


Southern Foods Company, McAllen, 
Texas canners of “Sunny Acres” brand 
of grapefruit and vegetables, have ap- 
pointed Philip Lyons Sales Company of 
San Francisco to represent them in that 
territory. 
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CHICKEN AND TURKEY 
UNDER DUNCAN HINES LABEL 


Washington Cooperative Farmers Asso- 
ciation, Seattle, Washington, has been 
selected to pack boned chicken and tur- 
key under the Duncan Hines brand it 
has been announced by Roy H. Park, 
president of Hines Park Foods, Inc., 
Ithaca, N. Y. The Washington firm 
brings to 18 the total number of food 
companies franchised to pack high qual- 
ity foods under the Duncan Hines label. 
Washington Cooperative Farmers Asso- 
ciation will continue to pack its regular 
Lynden line of canned chicken and 
turkey. 

To date, Duncan Hines butter, jams 
and jellies, salad dressings, mushrooms, 
pimientos, beets and carrots, blue cheese, 
citrus gift packs and pickles, are already 
on the market. 

Most of the items have been fran- 
chised for the entire U.S. and its terri- 
tories, although some products are on a 
regional franchise. 


Soon to go on the market are tomatoes 
and tomato products; kidney, butter and 
red beans; apple sauce, sliced apples, 
and apple juice; spiced fruits; artichoke 
and celery hearts; vegetable shortening 
and oleomargarine. 


In all nearly 100 different food prod- 
ucts bearing the Duncan Hines label will 
soon make their appearance in this coun- 
try, its territories and possessions. 

The food firms franchised to date are: 
Clyman Canning Company, Clyman, 
Wisconsin; Knouse Foods Cooperative, 
Peach Glen, Pennsylvania; Pratt-Low 
Preserving Company, Santa Clara, Cali- 
fornia; H. C. Christians Company, John- 
son Creek, Wisconsin; Mushroom Coop- 
erative Canning Company, Kennett 
Square, Pennsylvania; Westfield Plant- 
ers Cooperative Fruit Products, Inc., 
Westfield, N. Y.; Dairyland Cooperative 
Association, Juneau, Wisconsin; Besco 
Products Company, Orlando, Florida; 
Haines City Citrus Growers Association, 
Haines City, Florida; C. C. Lang & 
Son, Incorporated, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Goldkist Pecan Growers, Waycross, 
Georgia; Umatilla Canning Company, 
Miltoh, Oregon; Delta Products Com- 
pany, Wilson, Arkansas; St. Mary’s 
Packing Company, Sidney, Ohio; James 
H. Black Company, Chicago, Illinois; 
The Stokes Canning Company, Denver, 
Colorado; Mayburn Food Products Com- 
pany, Incorporated, St. Petersburg 7, 
Florida and Washington Cooperative 
Farmers Association, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 


CONVENTION CHAIRMAN 


Dick Waxenberg, of Tenenbom’s Super 
Market, Inc., Davenport, Iowa, has been 
appointed chairman of the program com- 
mittee for the 14th annua! convention of 
the Supermarket Institute. Convention 
will be held at the Hotel Stevens in Chi- 
cago May 13-17, inclusive, according to 
Don Parsons, executive director. 


PREMIER FOODS EXTENDS 
RUMPUS ROOM TO EAST 


Hailing it as one of the food industry’s 
most effective sales programs, Premier 
Food Products (Francis H. Leggett & 
Company,) after one year’s continuous 
advertising has renewed its sponsorship 
of Johnny Olsen’s Rumpus Room over 
WABD and extended it to include the 
eastern web of the Du Mont Television 
Network. 

The new contract for 52 weeks is effec- 
tive January 1, according to announce- 
ment by Tom Gallery, the web’s sales 
director. It was placed by Peck Adver- 
tising Agency on behalf of Premier 
Foods. 

The program is utilized to feature 
Sauce Arturo and to promote Premier 
Foods’ “401 table delights.” 


Premier undertook sponsorship of the 
Johnny Olsen Rumpus Room last Janu- 
ary 2 over WABD, Du Mont Manhattan 
outlet, and quickly achieved a sales rec- 
ord for Sauce Arturo, according to Sid 
Alexander, the food firm’s agency ac- 
count executive. The program proved so 
effective, he added, that by April 13, 
Premier’s entire supply of Sauce Arturo, 
previously adequate for a full year, was 
exhausted and the show’s commercials 
were utilized to sell other Premier prod- 
ucts until the fresh tomato and mush- 
room sauce was replenished in the fall. 

Premier Foods credits the sales effec- 
tiveness of the program, in part, to the 
dual commercials that it presents daily. 
Premier’s Sauce Arturo is displayed 
visually on film while its story is told 
verbally by Don Russell. Later on, in 
each show, a trained home economist 
demonstrates a specific way to use Sauce 
Arturo to make simple ordinary dishes 
“something special” both quickly and 
economically for the entire family. 


DISTRIBUTORS TO DINE 


New York Association of Food Dis- 
tributors, Inc., will hold its annual meet- 
ing and dinner at the Wool Club in New 
York City on February 6. 


PLANS SUPER CHAIN 


Piggly Wiggley California Company 
will establish and operate a chain of 
super markets in the San Leandro Val- 
ley, A. C. Jones, president, announces. 


BOSTON BROKERS ELECT 


George H. Heyer, of the Heyer-Web- 
ber Co., has been elected president of 
the Boston Food Brokers’ Association for 
1951. 

Other officers named by the group for 
the current year are: Arthur G. Curren, 
Jr., Arthur G. Curren Co., first vice- 
president; Ralph G. Crevier, Ralph G. 
Crevier Co., 2nd vice-president; and Al- 
bert A. Zilen, of Albert A. Zilen Co., sec- 
retary-treasurer. 
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ENLARGE SALES STAFF 
Patrick V. Caslin, Joseph M. Curran, 
John P. Waters, and Daniel DeRose, Jr., 
have joined the sales staff of the Inter- 
state Brokerage Co., of Newark, N. J. 


GETS LEMON JUICE ACCOUNT 


The Pure Frozen Lemon Juice Corpor- 
ation of America has appointed the 
Philip Lyons Sales Company, San Fran- 
cisco food brokers, representatives for 
Northern California. 


HARRIS CHANGES NAME 
A. J. Harris & Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland food brokers and distributors, 
have changed the company name to J. 
S. Youle & Company, Ince. 


HEADS ROANOKE BROKERS 

Walter L. Murden, of Morton & Sny- 
der, has been elected president of the 
Roanoke, Va., Food Brokers’ Association 
for 1951. 


DECEASED 


Ss. G. CHAMBERLAIN 


S. G. Chamberlain, one of the oldest 
canners in the Ozark territory, and ac- 
tively engaged in the canning business for 
44 years, died on Saturday, December 30, 
of a heart ailment after an illness of 
about a year. Mr. Chamberlain started 
in the canning business in Ohio in 1906 
and in 1917 established the Chamberlain 
Canning Company at Anderson, Mis- 
souri. He was a past President of the 
Ozark Canners Association and a mem- 
ber of the Old Guard Society. 


GEORGE T. WALNE 


George T. Walne, Vice-President of 
the General Box Company with main 
offices in Chicago, died of a heart attack 
on Tuesday, January 2, while enroute 
to his home in Louisville. He was 46 
years old. Practically all of his career 
was spent in the packaging field and he 
had long been known as an outstanding 
authority on shipping containers. 

He is survived by his wife, Peggy, his 
daughter, Patricia of Louisville; his 
mother and sister of Houston, Texas; 
and a brother of New Orleans. 


JOHN H. BIER 


John H. Bier, general manager of the 
Clapp’s Baby Food plant at San Jose, 
California, died in a hospital there Janu- 
ary 5th, following an operation. He was 
51 years old. He was an active member 
of the San Jose Chamber of Commerce 
and had been elected first vice-president 
of this organization but a few hours 
before his death. He was a past presi- 
dent of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants and a member of the Rotery 
Club. 


Mr. Bier, is survived by his widow, — 
Gladys Bier, a daughter Jeanne Bier, 9 
and a son, J. William Bier, of Florida. © 
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/ corn, meats, beer and others. 


Abstracts from 


Geneva Food Processing Course 


DEVELOPMENTS IN 
THE PRODUCTION AND 
UTILIZATION OF 
CANNED FOODS 


By DR. L. E. CLIFCORN 
Director of Fundamental Research, Con- 
tinental Can Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

November 15, 1950 


The art of preservation of foods by 
canning as discovered by Nicholas Ap- 
pert represents one of the valuable con- 
tributions to mankind, and makes pos- 
sible our present civilization with large 
masses of people concentrated in areas 
far removed from the fields of food pro- 
duction. Since the world population is 
determined by the world food supply, 
canning offers a means of relieving star- 
vation in many countries, if men will 
look constructively to apply our present 
“know” how to humanitarian benefit. 

During the past 150 years many devel- 
opments have been made in the art of 
can making and canning. In brief, these 
include the following: 

1. The development of the double 
seaming method of sealing ends on cans 
invented by Ams and Brenzenger in 
1897. 

2. The development of special im- 
proved inside enamels for certain prod- 
ucts such as red fruits, pumpkin, fish, 
Of par- 
ticular note is “C” enamel for preventing 


dark sulfide decoloration. 


3. The development of cold rolled tin 


plate for greater corrosion resistance 
' and extended shelf lid for corrosive 
products. 

4. The development of electrolytic 


plate with the coating weights as low as 
' 25 pounds per base box. 


5. The development of high pressure 
cans ‘or beer and aerosol products. 

6. ‘ligh speed vacuum and pressure 
packiny of coffee. 

7. gassing and Steam-Vac 
unit ‘or the elimination of air from the 
head, ace of cans during closure. 


8. e development of efficient asep- 


tie ning equipment. 
_ 4. “he development of efficient agitat- 
Ing | cessing methods. 
l( Studies and improvement of the 
nutr ve aspects of canned foods. 
Tl proper use of aseptic canning and 
agi processing methods will, in the 
fut: be responsible for the improve- 
me ‘ quality of many canned foods by 


re’ ie “over-cooking” during the steri- 
liz | process. Canned fluid milk with 
nilk flavor and canned vegetables 
to present frozen foods are 
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In addition, valuable research is being 
conducted on cathode ray sterilization of 
canned foods and the use of antibiotics 
for food preservation. These may be 
ready for commercial application in ten 
or twenty years, but much work remains 
to be done. 


The American housewife is the monop- 
olist in the American food industry. Can- 
ned foods offer her relief in the battle for 
the family dollar by offering high qual- 
ity, nutritious food, at a cost of $1.44 for 
each $1.00 worth of canned foods on the 
1935-39 market as compared to. an index 
of $2.00 for all foods. 


THE MICROBIOLOGY OF 
TOMATO PRODUCTS 


By CARL S. PEDERSON 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Three types of microorganisms, mold, 
lactic acid bacteria and flat sour bacteria 
are responsible for the greatest spoilage 
losses of tomato products. 


The amount of mold present in tomato 
products is an indication of the amount 
that was present in the tomatoes, the 
care practiced in processing and the 
sanitary condition of the equipment. The 
mold count, the percent of microscopic 
fields showing presence of mold, may be 
effected to some extent by the methods 
of processing. 


Spoilage due to lactic acid bacteria is 
usually evidenced in a soured product 
and gassy condition, causing true swells 
in canned products. Four species of lac- 
tic acid bacteria have been associated 
with such spoilage, three of which pro- 
duce abundant carbon dioxide as well as 
acid. They are all non-spore forming 
species and are not resistant to the heat- 
ing temperature ordinarily, used in pro- 
cessing. However, tomato products fur- 
nish such a good media for their growth 
that they develop readily when oppor- 
tunity is afforded and thus may recon- 
taminate the product. 


The flat sour organism, a heat resis- 
tant spore former, is not acid tolerant in 
the sense of the true lactic acid bacteria. 
Spoilage is primarily limited to tomato 
juice. The spores are unable to germi- 
nate in the more acid juices, a character 
which may become of great importance 
in the control of spoilage. Physiological 
study shows that the organism will pro- 
duce gas as well as small amounts of 
acid in the presence of air. The final 
acidity produced by these organisms is 
not much greater than that normally 
present in tomato juice. The limits on 
the acid side of the acidity range for 


spore germination is about the same as 
the less acid tomato juices. However, 
since strains of the bacteria vary and 
since tomato juices vary in chemical con- 
stitution, relationships must be studied 
more fully before control of spoilage by 
acidification can be considered entirely 
feasible. 


PILOT PLANT STUDIES OF 
FACTORS AFFECTING THE 
CONSISTENCY OF 
TOMATO JUICE 


By J. C. MOYER 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Substantial variations were noted in 
the consistency of the canned tomato 
juice produced in the pilot plant from 
various types of raw tomatoes. Studies 
were made to determine the factors caus- 
ing differences in consistency by varying 
the individual unit processes, i.e., chop- 
ping, preheating, screening, finishing and 
sterilization. 

The consistency of tomato juice was 
determined by measuring the viscosity of 
the serum and the gross viscosity of the 
whole juice. For the measurement of 
gross viscosity, the Brookfield Viscosi- 
meter is preferred. Taste tests made to 
date indicate that serum viscosity is of 
minor importance in determining a desir- 
able consistency. 


The most important stage of process- 
ing affecting the gross viscosity was the 
finishing of the juice. Here a wide range 
of consistencies were obtained by vary- 
ing the paddle spread, type of finisher 
and finishing temperature. 


WHAT PECTINS MEAN TO THE 
FOOD PROCESSOR 


By Z. 1. KERTESZ 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


The pectins have been of far-reaching 
importance for the preserving industries. 
However, all plant tissues contain pec- 
tins. Their main role in the intact plant 
tissues is the cementing together of indi- 
vidual cells and cell layers and thus the 
firmness and the changes in firmness 
of plant tissues are closely associated 
with the presence and behavior of pectic 
constituents. 

In food products like tomato juice, 
puree, catsup and paste; in apple sauce; 
in pulped fruits and in fruit juices, the 
presence and character of the pectic com- 
ponents will to a great extent determine 
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éonsistency or “body” and some other 
characteristics. 

A brief survey is presented of some of 
the recent developments in pectin chem- 
istry which explain how pectins exert 
such influences and how the processor, 
by the use of good judgment and by the 
application of recently developed pro- 
cesses can safeguard his interests and 
enhance the utility of the pectic sub- 
stances naturally present in fruits and 
vegetables. 

Finally, the present status and limita- 
tions of the so-called low-ester (low- 
methoxyl) pectins is descussed. 


RELATION OF QUALITY OF 
FROZEN VEGETABLES TO 
NUMBER OF BACTERIA PRESENT 


By G. J. HUCKER 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Geneva, 


Studies on peas, beans and corn indi- 
cate that, in general, there is no real 
relation between the number of organ- 
isms present prior to freezing and the 
quality of the vegetables when frozen 
and stored over 18 months at tempera- 
tures of 10°, 0° and —10°F. 

Quality was determined by taste 
studies, chemical analysis and vitamin 
content. The number of organisms pres- 
ent per gram in peas, beans and corn 
were noted at various intervals during 
the storage periods. Frozen peas as col- 
lected varied from 1,300 to 870,000 bac- 
teria per gram. It would be indicated 
that not more than 50,000 organisms per 
gram should be present prior to freezing 
in order to reflect average sanitary oper- 
ating conditions. 


In the case of string beans the bac- 
terial content varied from 2,000 to 16,- 
000,000 per gram and it would be indi- 
cated that as a bacterial standard beans 
entering the freezer should not contain 
more than 100,000 organisms per gram. 

A series of samples of corn ranged 
from 81,000 to 3,500,000 bacteria per 
gram, and to reflect good operating con- 
ditions should not exceed 200,000 grams 
when entering the freezer. 


EFFECTS OF PROCESSING AND 
STORAGE OF FOODS ON 
STARCHES AND PROTEINS 


By DR. P. E. RAMSTAD 
School of Nutrition, Ithaca, N. Y. 


During processing and storage of 
many foods certain colloidal changes 
may occur in their starch and protein 
components. These changes are primar- 
ily physical in nature, but they may 
affect the ease with which later chemical 
changes, notably enzymatic hydrolysis, 
will take place. Because of this the nu- 
tritional value of the food may be 
altered. 


Starch splitting enzymes act very 
slowly upon raw, undamaged starch even 
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in the presence of optimum moisture and 
temperature. Severe mechanical treat- 
ent, or heating starch in water causes 
it to become very susceptible to attack 
by these enzymes. On aging starch pastes 
they are likely to become less susceptible 
to enzymatic hydrolysis. The rate at 
which this change occurs is a function 
of temperature. The lower the tempera- 
ture, down to the freezing range, the 
faster the change. Freezing arrests the 
process, but rate of freezing is important 
as it affects the degree of change taking 
place during freezing. 


Proteins are more complex in struc- 
ture and less thoroughly understood than 
other food constituents. To a large ex- 
tent their nutritional value is a function 
of their amino acid composition. How- 
ever, other factors are also important. 
In certain cases the effect of heat is to 
enhance the nutritive value of a protein. 
Under other conditions heat may have 
the opposite effect. This phenomenon 
has been explained on the basis that a 
physical change in the protein molecule 
may alter the rate at which certain 
amino acids are released during digestion. 


PROCESSED FRUITS DESIRED 
BY THE BAKER 


By WILLIAM H. CATHCART 


The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, National Bakery Division 


The baking industry uses. large 
amounts of various fruits processed in 
different ways. Only those commercially 
important to the growers and processors 
of New York State are considered. 


Surveys have shown that 75 percent of 
all the pies used in the United States are 
baked in the home. In contrast to this, 
97 percent of the public buy all or some 
of their bread. Increased consumer ac- 
ceptance of fruit pies can be achieved 
only if the processor furnishes the baker 
with high quality fruit and the baker 
makes the highest quality pie from it. 


Rhubarb, strawberries, peaches, blue- 
berries, red sour cherries and apples are 
the processed fruits given particular 
consideration. Both canned and frozen 
products are discussed. Although the 
Fancy Grade packs are generally satis- 
factory, there are specific defects that 
should be remedied. 


REPORT ON PEAR WASTE 


The application of university research 
to the solution of an industrial problem 
in the pear-canning industry is discussed 
in the feature article of the November 
Bibliography of Technical Reports, now 
available at 50 cents from the Office of 
Technical Services, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
through field offices of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
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FLORIDA PLANT CANNING 
PINEAPPLE CONCENTRATE 


Commercial quantities of frozen con- 
centrated pineapple juice are being pro- 
cessed by the Minute-Maid Corporation 
at Plymouth, Fla. 

Five to seven carloads of Cuban pine- 
apples are being run daily, and the oper- 
ation is expected to continue almost to 
the end of July. 

After grading, peeling and slicing, the 
pineapples are run through the equip- 
ment as used for processing oranges. 
Juice extractors are the same as those 
used for citrus fruit, and from this step, 
the concentrate process is identical with 
citrus. The peel is later processed into 
cattle feed at nearby Leesburg. 

Frozen concentrated pineapple juice 
requires the same handling as does the 
frozen citrus juices. It must be stored 
in the freezing compartments of refrig- 
erators, and is reconstituted with the 
addition of three times its volume of 
water as is citrus. 

H. R. Cloud, vice-president in charge 
of Minute-Maid’s Florida operation, said 
that pineapple processing will add 
$10,000 to the weekly payrolls at Ply- 
mouth and Leesburg. 


to nine months. 


“We use the equipment we normally 
use for processing citrus fruits, requir- | 
ing no heavy additional outlay of funds, | 
and putting our plant on a much more © 


efficient operational basis,” Cloud said. 

“We are trying to decrease the time 
element between picking the pineapples 
and concentrating the juice from the 
sixty hours it now takes. Oranges go 
into concentrating within at least 48 
hours after picking, and in that way the 
fullest amount of maturity is retained,” 
he added. 


Because of the short season, it is | 


doubtful that it would be more economi- 
cal to process the fruit in Cuba or Mex- 


ico, and ship the finished product into — 
U. S. markets, but this is being given |~ 


some consideration. 


Frozen concentrated pineapple juice ~ 


may now be seen on the retail shelves in 
selected metropolitan areas, selling near 
the 30 cent level. 

Other juices processed at the Plymouth 


plant include, orange, grapefruit, tan- ~ 
gerine, apple, grape, lemonade mix, and ~ 


an orange-grapefruit blend. 


RINAUD EXPANDS 


The E. J. Rinaud Company, New York ; 


City food brokers, celebrated their 25th 
Anniversary in the business with the 
best year in their history in 1950, and 


now announce that they are expanding a 
the partnership by admitting four addi- © 


tional men who have been associated 
with the company as salesmen for a long 
number of years. The partnership now 
consists of E. J. Rinaud, Ralph J. Roth- 
bart, Isaac Jasper, Walter H. 
James E. Rapport, Robert J. Bird and 
Lawrence J. Finnegan. 


It will extend the © 
operating time of the plant from seven | 


Eden, 
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FUTURES — While the majority of 
Distributors are more concerned with 
immediate and nearby needs of canned 
foods, a number of them, anticipating a 
continuing tight supply even after new 
pack, are receptive to the idea of futures. 
Futures, however, aren’t exactly what 
they used to be and they are now more 
rightly termed s.a.p., subject to approval 
of price. As the number of canners out 
of merchandise continues to swell and 
the pack planning season approaches, it’s 
only natural too that canners would 
make a move to get as much of this busi- 
ness on the books as possible. This year 
of all years, it’s going to pay the canner 
dividends to have a goal to shoot at. It 
will enable him to measure the effort 
needed to obtain acreage and labor, two 
problems that promise to be a bit diffi- 
cult and it should prove helpful in esti- 
mating the can size requirements. Dis- 
tributors, facing increasing competition 
from the government, have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose by the place- 
ment of this type of order. 1951 pack 
quartermaster requirements and very 
possibly set aside orders, for an Armed 
Force of some 5 million men or more are 
expected almost any day now. While an 
early announcement is imperative from 
the canner’s standpoint, by its very 
nature it will tend to strengthen the 
futures market. It isn’t hard to recall 
the sharp increase in total sales last time 
the quartermaster became a big buyer. 
Pea shipments, for instance, to distribu- 
tors, government and export jumped 
from a total of 23.6 million cases in the 
1939-40 season to 28.3 million in the 
1940-41 season, 33 million in the 1941-42 
season and a peak of 38.3 million in the 


1942-43 season. Other commodities 
jumped in proportion. Consult your 
“Almanac”. 


THE SITUATION—For current needs 
buyers are actively beating the bushes. 
Tomatoes, tomato products, corn and 
peas lead the vegetable wanted list in 
that order. Spinach, asparagus, beets, 
carrots follow close behind. Beans are 
beginning to show strength and higher 
kraut prices to meet higher costs are 
being readily accepted. California and 
Northwest fruits are on about the same 
basis as tomatoes. Odd lots are being 
picked up wherever they can be found 
and there’s little bickering over price. 
Salmon remains in tight position, tuna 
began to perk up during the week and it 
is expected to stiffen further, despite the 
ample supply because of higher meat 
prices. Sardines too seem to be working 
into firmer ground. 


APPLES—Apple sauce is moving ex- 
ceeding well. There are reports that 
New York State may not pack as much 
sauce as at first expected. No. 10 apples 
too are being offered freely and getting 
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good call. Reports have it that govern- 
ment purchases have just about cleaned 
out the smaller packers. Apples being 
packed after the first of the year are 
costing more money, No. 10 cans alone 
amounting to some 15 cents a dozen. 


“Apple Sauce packed to December 1, 
1950, totaled 9,512,420 actual cases, ac- 
cording to a report by the National Can- 
ners Association. Of this, New York 
canners packed 2,570,673 cases; Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania and Virginia, 5,801,- 
294 cases and other States, 1,140,453 
cases. Stocks in canners’ hands Decem- 
ber 1, 1950 were 6,819,279 cases. Of this 
1,736,457 cases were held by New York 
canners; 4,257,196 cases in Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia and 825,626 
cases by canners in other states. Pack 
and Stock figures do not include Wash- 
ington and Oregon. 


“Canned apples packed to December 1, 
1950 basis 10s were 2,652,499 cases. New 
York canners packed 941,504 cases; 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and Virginia 
canners 1,621,265 cases and other States 
89,730 cases. Stocks held by canners 
basis 10s December 1, 1950 were 
1,628,609 cases.” 


CITRUS — The Florida citrus pack 
continues well ahead of last year and 
movement slightly in excess of that 
period. By December 30 total pack, juices 
and sections, had reached 17,586,682 
cases basis 2s compared to 13,885,343 
cases a year ago. Total movement of 
8,156,561 cases compared to 7,546,499 
cases to December 31, 1949. Pasco says 
that the movement of 1,700,000 cases for 
the week ending December 30 was the 
largest movement from Florida in the 
last two years. Prices are being raised 
gradually to reflect increased 1951. costs. 
See other markets and our price page. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Volume Of Business On Increase—Tomatces 
Nominal — Pea Canners Generally With- 
drawn — Beans Advance — Corn Eagerly 
Sought — Eastern Spinach Canners With- 
draw — Salmon Supply Tight — Operations 
On Tuna Slowed Down—Sardine Volume 
Good—Combing The Market For Fruits. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Jan, 12, 1951 


THE SITUATION—Paced by toma- 
toes, the market for canned foods has 
continued on the strong side during the 
week, and volume of trading has been 
on the increase. Whether the food price 
control program will finally involve roll- 
backs or subsidies has apparently become 
a secondary issue with many in the 
trade; the prime problem is the building 
up of inventories against the expected 
continued heavy consumer buying move- 
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ment and the evident shortages which ‘ 


will develop in holdings in first hands 


long before the new season’s crops are 


ready to go into the cans. 


THE OUTLOOK — Official Washing. 


ton has a hot potato on its hands in the 
matter of food price regulation and 
whether the initial move will involve a 
freeze or rollback, the fact remains that 
ESA will have to do something definite 
pretty soon to quiet public clamor. Best 
bet at the moment is the resort to at 
least a limited subsidy program. Regard- 
less of the outlook in this direction, how- 
ever, distributors are in a buying mood 
and are rounding out their inventory 
position on canned foods staples wher- 
ever this is possible. Gone for the dura- 
tion, apparently, is the “30-day inven- 
tory” basis of operation in most cases. 


TOMATOES — The market in first 
hands has become a nominal affair, with 
reports of sales out of the Tri-States all 
the way from $1.70 to $1.80 for standard 
2s, f.o.b. canneries. A bare market is 
in prospect by early summer. Mean- 
while, demand for tomato products has 
likewise been booming, with paste, puree, 
and catsup all being sought. Reports of 
heavier Quartermaster Corps buying of 
these products are strengthening an al- 
ready strong market situation. 


PEAS—Canners in the East and the 
Midwest, well sold up, are generally 
withdrawn from the market, and higher 
prices are in prospect when clean-up lots 
make their appearance. Reports from 
the Northwest indicate that buyers are 
turning to that area, with an early 
clean-up in prospect. Fancy 4-sieve 
sweets are held anywhere from $1.40 to 
$1.50 for 303s, f.o.b. northwest cannery. 


BEANS—Tri-state canners during the 
week were reported offering fancy 
French style green beans in a limited 
way at $1.60. f.o.b., but a soaring market 
for raw stock was limiting output. 
Standard cut Blue Lakes have advanced 
to $1.45 in the Northwest, with extra 
standards at $1.50 for 5-sieve. Fancy 
whole Blue Lakes range from $2.55 for 
3-sieve up to $2.75 for 1-sieve where sup- 
plies are still obtainable, 


CORN—Buyers are scouring the mar- 
ket for corn, and canners who have any 
stocks yet to be disposed of are having 
no difficulty in moving out unsold holid- 
ings. The market is showing a steadily 
strengthening tone, with 303s apparently 
cleaned up and buyers taking 2s, all the 
way from standards to fancy, wherever 
available, 


SPINACH—Canners in the East are 
withdrawn from the market at the mo- 
ment, but Coast advices indicate that 
small stocks are still to be had from 
some California canners, with the ma:- 
ket strong at $1.45 for fancy 2s, $1.7) - 
$1.80 for 2%s, and $5.50 and up for 10s, 
f.o.b. 
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SALMON—With stocks of top grades 
at the vanishing point, chums are coming 
in for a better call, and weak holdings 
have been eliminated from the market. 
Holders in the Northwest currently are 
holding the market at a range of $19 to 
$19.50 per case for talls. Where pinks 
are still available, sellers hold the mar- 
ket at $24 for ls and $15.50 for halves. 
Fancy Red Alaskas are reported on the 
market in a limited way at $32 for talls 
and $21 for halves, with medium reds 
listing at $28 and $16, respectively. Con- 
siderable government buying of medium 
reds has tightened the supply position 
further. 


TUNA — California canners continue 
to operate on a restricted basis in an 


effort to cut into the oversupply posi- 


tion on this item. Canners are hopeful 
that the high meat price level will bring 
about a broader consumption of tuna, 
and are also hopeful that Lenten sales 
will show an upsurge. Meanwhile, offer- 
ings are reported on the basis of $14.50 
for fancy solid pack whitemeat halves, 
$11 for flakes, and $10.50 for grated, 
with fancy solid pack lightmeat halves 
listing at $18 and standard light meat at 
$12, all f.o.b. California canneries. In 
the Northwest, canners offering fancy 
solid pack whitemeat albacore at $15 for 
halves, with light meat solid pack at 
$12.50, f.o.b. 


SARDINES—Maine canners have been 
getting a heavy volume of business, with 
practically all sellers on a $6.00 per case 
minimum basis and talking a_ higher 
basis. Cannery holdings are at the van- 
ishing point in many instances, and con- 
signed stocks which were shipped to 
various markets during the closing quar- 
ter of 1950 have likewise been generally 
liquidated. California canners are still 
offering ovals in tomato or mustard 
sauce at $6.26, but are talking a $6.50 
market. No. 1 tall naturals are quoted 
at $4.25, and here, too, a 25-cent hike is 
reportedly under consideration. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Distributors 
are still scouring the market in an effort 
to bring to light additional offerings on 
the Coast. It is reported that cling 
peaches have moved in small lots at $2.90 
and up for choice 2%s and $2.65-$2.70 
for standards, f.o.b. coast canneries. 
Fruit cocktail also made its appearance 
in a limited way during the week at 
$3.50 for fancy 2%s, with choice at 
$3.40. On fruits-for-salad, small stocks 
were reported on the market at $4.25 to 
$4.30 for fancy 2'%s, cannery basis. 
Quartermaster Corps are reported active 
in the market, and it is expected that 
most of the so-called independents will 
be completely out of canned fruit stocks 
by the close of the current quarter. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Broadened Demand Continues—Speculation 

On Price Control—Minimum Of Salmon Of- 

ferings—Sardines Quiet—Tomatoes Nomi- 

nal—Corn Hard To Find—Flurry Of Activity 
In Kraut—Citrus Business Brisk. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 11, 1951 


THE SITUATION — With the holi- 
days out of the way the New Year has 
started on the same plane as the old one 
ended, a broad demand for canned goods 
generally with the emphasis on vege- 
tables and citrus. However, trading has 
been restricted and still is by a growing: 
shortage of the desirable items.’ 


There is much speculation this week 
about price controls, as there seems little 
doubt now such will be the case, along 
with a roll back which has everyone con- 
cerned. A considerable amount of con- 
fusion exists as to how the situation will 
be handled because of the tie in with 
parity requirements. In any event any 
such action on the part of the govern- 
ment will have little immediate effect on 
canners processing those items that have 
shown the greatest increase as so little 
is now left in first hands. It seems obvi- 
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product! 


little attention. 


Increases production volume: No 
raw product lost; enzymic action 
prevented because broken tomatoes 
are instantly imersed in liquid con- 
stantly kept at high temperature. 
Model “A” eapacity up to 100 gal. 
per minute. 
up to 25 gal. per minute. 


Obtains sweet palatable product. ' 
sing action extracts all the flavor juice. 
choice of juice packers because it decreases 
production expense, yet produces finest quality 


For Finest Tomato Juice at Lower Cost 


LANGSENKAMP HOT- 


BREAK TANK 


Model “B” capacity 


| INDIANA JUICE EXTRACTOR 


Gentle pres- 
The 


LANGSENKAMP JUICE STRAINER 


Increases quality of your juice by removing ‘all foreign 
matter as well as broken seed. 


Easily installed. Requires 


235 E. South Street, 


Juice of better color . . . choicest flavor; juice 
of good body, least separation . . 
in larger volume at a cost that means profit for 


the canner ! 


Yours with the complete Langsenkamp juice 
production lines. 
Break tank eliminating separation to a great ex- 
tent, Indiana Juice Extractor and Juice Strainer. 
Take advantage of the many savings afforded 


through use of Langsenkamp equipment! 


Get the Full Story 


produced 


Install Langsenkamp Hot- 


INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
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ous that when the trade have their an- 
nual get together in Chicago next month 
discussions will center on requirements 
from the new packs with little trading 
possible on spot merchandise. 

All canned food markets remain strong 
to advancing}-with-the possible excep- 
tion of tuna, as the trade continue their 
heavy demand for tomatoes, tomato prod- 
ucts, citrus, kraut and certain grades and 
sizes of peas. Recent increases on tin 
and cartons have had an immediate effect 
on those packs still being processed and 
the trade have made a strong effort to 
cover ahead before the increases affected 
the finished product, further stimulating 
an already active market. 


SALMON — Offerings reaching this 
market are at a minimum with only 
chums being offered in quantity although 
cespite the shortage of better grades the 
trade are not showing much interest. A 
short pack, coupled with government 
buying, has left the trade convinced 
there will be no improvement in the 
situation until the new pack is available, 
still a long time away. Where they can 
be found, fancy reds are firmly held at 
$30.50 for talls while pinks are bringing 
$24.00 and chums $18.50. 


SARDINES—While business is rather 
quiet at the moment, considerable activ- 
ity was apparent when this market hit 
bottom and canners began pushing prices 
upward. Buyers are convinced Maine 
sardines will show stability from now on 
end at $6.00 they represent a good value 
in this day of high priced food items. 
Celifornia sardines have also come in 
fcr their share of attention as the trade 
feel higher prices are in the offing al- 
though this same statement might be 
made about most all canned goods. 


TOMATOES — Tomatces are a good 
example of what can and does happen 
when a commodity is short and in good 
cemand on an active market. One lot 
of standard twos that somebody found 
behind the woodpile was offered here this 
week at $1.75 and was sold shortly after 
being offered. At the same time Eastern 
tomatoes, standard grade, where offered 
at $1.80 for 2s and $2.60 for 2%s al- 
though when these prices and the high 
freight to Chicago were considered, 
buyers gagged a little and hesitated at 
going to this extreme. Fancy juice is 
offered and being sold at $1.20 for 2s 
and $2.50 for 46 oz. but the volume of 
business is not what it should be when 
all factors are considered. 


CORN—The trade would like to buy 
extra standard and standard cream style 
golden corn both in 303 and No. 2 tins 
but are not having too much success in 
locating the quantities they desire. The 
latter size is quoted at $1.50 but very 
little 303s can be found as the trend this 
year has definitely been toward the 
smaller size. While many canners are 
completely sold up fancy cream style 
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golden is offered at $1.50, $1.65 and $9.00 
for 303s, 2s and tens. 


KRAUT—Local canners estimate the 
higher cost of tins and cartons alone will 
boosi their costs between nine and ten 
cents a dozen basis 2% tins. The trade, 
not being unaware of the situation, cre- 
ated quite a flurry of activity in their 
efforts to cover before higher prices be- 
came effective. Trading was for the 
most part conducted on the basis of $3.90 
for tens, $1.15 for 2%s, 97% cents for 2s 
and 82% cents on 308s although at pres- 
ent most canners are now withdrawn. 
Prices are expected to be on the basis of 
$1.25 for 2%s when canners decide to 
reenter the market. 


CITRUS — Business has been good 
lately as prices tend to work higher in 
the face of increased production costs 
and government buying. The general 
market is about the same as last week 
although individual offerings vary con- 
siderably as is the case so many times 
where citrus canners are concerned. The 
trade are looking for orange and grape- 
fruit sections which are expected to be- 
come available sometime next month 
when Valencia oranges will be ready. 


APPLE SAUCE—Recent offerings on 
fancy New York State apple sauce from 
one or two canners anxious to sell looked 
rather attractive to a good many buyers 
which resulted in a fair volume of quick 
business. At present, the market is firm 
at $1.35 for 303s, $1.45 for 2s and $6.85 
for tens, with every indication of re- 
maining that way. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Buying Trend Continues In Full Force — 

Quartermaster Sends Written Plea For Fruits 

—Olive Demand Heavy—Citrus Moves Up 

— Flood Of Requests For Tomatoes And 

Products—Improved Demand For Sardines— 
Tuna Advances. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Jan. 11, 1951 


THE SITUATION—The buying trend 
and the desire to take possession of can- 
ned foods already contracted for that 
became so pronounced early in Decem- 
ber, is still in full force although sales 
have slowed down in volume, with so 
many lines in a very closely sold-up con- 
dition. And just now the market may 
be said to be without weakness, with 
some items in fish, on which sales had 
been lagging, showing a marked im- 
provement in both demand and price. 


FRUITS—The California canned fruit 
situation has become so serious, from the 
standpoint of supply, that the Quarter- 
master Department has placed a written 
plea in the hands of canners to offer 
stocks to meet its requirements. Many 


canners have made an effort to allot F 
holdings for this purpose but it is sug. — 


gested that unless this is more wide- 


spread it may be necessary for a definite 7 
set-aside when the new pack is made, — 
This applies specifically to apricots, — 


peaches, pears and fruit cocktail. Just 
now, almost any grades will be accepted 
and this is also true of container size, 
Possibly the slowest moving item in the 
list with some canners is_ Elberta 
peaches, with the price rated as an im- 
portant factor. Fancy No. 2%s are 
quoted at $3.85, against $3.00 for this 
size and grade in clings. 


OLIVES—California ripe olives have 
been getting quite a play of late, the 
early season demand having been above 
expectations. Reports are coming in 
from widely separated retail centers to 
the effect that the holiday demand was 
much larger than usual. The price situa- 
tion has become clarified and advances 
have been made over opening lists in 
many instances. There was quite a wide 
variance in opening lists, with some con- 
sidered by the trade in general to be too 
low, considering costs. This variation 
continues but all canners seem to have 
about all the business they can care for. 
One of the large canners, whose product 
is marketed under its own brand, and 
whose list includes King as one of its 


grade sizes, this being a blend of Colos- | 


sal, Jumbo and Giant olives, is making 
use of the following list: No. 1 King, 
$3.85, Mammoth $3.274%, Extra Large, 
$3.02%, Medium $2.72%, Small $2.25, 
Large Pitted $3.25. In buffet tins, Medi- 
um is priced at $1.68% and Small Pit- 
ted at $1.75. A chopped product in a 
4% oz. size is priced at 80 cents. A fea- 
ture of the demand on the West Coast is 
the increasing demand for the _ pitted 
article and this is selling up to the full 
capacity of the pitting machines avail- 
able. Some members of the trade seem 
to feel that it will not be long before one 
half the canned ripe olive output will be 
pitted. 


CITRUS — Citrus juices have moved 
up in price in this market in keeping 
with higher production costs. Sales are 
being made here for delivery from Flor- 
ida canneries, as follows: Unsweetened 
grapefruit juice, $1.00 for No. 2s and 
$2.25 for 46 oz.; sweetened, $1.02% and 
$2.30; unsweetened blended juice, $1.07 
and $2.57; sweetened blended, $1.10 and 
$2.50; sweetened or unsweetened orange 
juice, $1.20 and $2.75, and fancy grape- 
fruit sections $1.75 for No. 2s. A strike 
of fruit pickers is reported and the sug- 
gestion was made that prices might be 
withdrawn soon should the _ trouble 
continue. 


TOMATOES—California canners are 
flooded with requests for tomatoes and 
tomato products, but unsold stocks are 
difficult to locate. Fancy peeled tomatoes 
are in such light supply that working 
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lisis are difficult to locate and even in 
standard there is little to be found out- 
side of a few No. 2%s and No. 10s. 
Prices of these are nominally $2.25 and 
$9.00, respectively, but sales are reported 
at considerable more. 


SARDINES—A feature of the open- 
ing week of the new year has been the 
great improvement in the demand for 
California sardines and a strengthening 
of the price structure. Large orders from 
the Philippines at the prices quoted two 
weeks ago have been turned down, with 
these later translated into sales at a 
higher price. The market is now firm at 
$4.50 for No. 1 tall natural, and $6.50 for 
1-lb. ovals natural, against the $4.10 and 
$6.10 price that had been prevailing. 


TUNA — California canners have ad- 
vanced prices on tuna, following a slump 
of several weeks duration. For light 
meat fish these are now $13.50 for fancy, 
$12.50 for standard, $11.50 for chunks 
and flakes and $10.50 for grated. 


CRABS — Reports have come out of 
the Pacific Northwest of late to indicate 
that the late catch of crabs there was 
quite heavy and that the high prices pre- 
vailing in the fresh market were broken. 
As a result of this weakness canneries 
enjoyed a spurt of business and now 
have offerings to make at $28.00 a case. 


SALMON—Canned salmon is getting 
down to small quantities in first hands 
unsold. Some large operators are re- 
porting almost a complete sold-up con- 
dition on Alaska reds, pinks and Puget 
Sound sockeyes. Holdings of chums are 
not large, suggesting a very close clean- 
up, long before new pack is available. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp And Oyster Production At Low Ebb 
—Alabama’s November Catch. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Jan. 11, 1951 


SHRIMP —A glance at statistics of 
shrimp production in this section Christ- 
mas week would indicate that practically 
the entire shrimp fleet was tied up to 
the docks that week to celebrate, because 
only 671 barrels were produced alto- 
gether in Louisiana, Mississippi and Ala- 
bama, Apalachicola, Florida and Texas 
as against 14,191 barrels produced the 
previous week, or a drop of 13,520 bar- 
rels. The canneries shut down and these 
seafood communities took a holiday. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing December 29, 1950 were: Louisiana 
247 barrels, including 25 barrels for can- 


Hybrids.” 


Gon 1951 Tematoes- - - 


Would your farmers like 
greater tonnage per acre? 


Ordering Stokes F2 Hybrid plants is the first 
step. Their hybrid vigor produces an earlier 
and heavier set of definitely superior fruit. 
Increases up to 40 percent, in both tonnage 
and grade, have been reported. 


Plants of Stokescross No. 4 and Stokescross 
No. 5,ifordered now, will be available from 
your regular plant grower in May. 
for special prices and for our folder “Stokes 


FRANCIS C. STOKES CO. 


Breeders and Growers of Fine Tomato Seed 
Vincentown, New Jersey 


ning; Mississippi 34 barrels; Alabama 8 
barrels; and Texas 382 barrels. 


As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp decreased 78,000 pounds and 
were approximately 596,000 pounds more 
than four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
approximately 1,840,000 pounds more 
than one year ago. 

The canneries in Alabama, Mississippi 
and Louisiana reported that 548 stand- 
ard cases of shrimp were canned during 
the week ending December 30, 1950, 
which brought the pack for the season 
to 534,390 standard cases, as compared 
with 556,181 standard cases packed dur- 
ing the same period last season. 


OYSTERS — The Christmas holidays 
affected the oyster production in the 
same manner that it did the shrimp pro- 
duction and 7,319 less barrels oysters 
were produced Christmas week than the 
previous one. 


Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing December 29, 1950 were: Louisiana 
2,688 barrels; Alabama 179 barrels. 


Louisiana is canning a few barrels 
oysters, but it is the only area in this 
section canning them. However, when 
the demand for fresh oysters dwindle 
down, more of the oyster tongers will 
knock off tonging oysters for the raw 
market and tong for the canneries. 

On the other hand more of the boats 


Ask us 


ROBINS HAYNIE HOT WATER 
TOMATO SCALDER 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery 
713 - 729 East Lombard Street 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


Write for copy of our No. 900 Catalogue 
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MARKET NEWS 


now shrimping will knock off and go oys- 
ter tonging when shrimp get scarce. 

The present price of canned oysters 
is not very inducive to packers to ven- 
ture into packing them in the face of 
high cost of labor, cans, labels and 
cartons. 


ALABAMA LANDINGS, NOVEM- 
BER 1950—CFS No. 602, contains data 
on Alabama’s landings of fishery prod- 
ucts in inside and outside waters by 
counties and by species, and cumulative 
totals for the current State fiscal year 
(September 1 to August 31). 

Landings of fishery products at Ala- 
bama ports during November totaled 
2,050,500 pounds—an increase of 610,- 
026 pounds, compared with the previous 
month. 

Landings of oysters amounted to 
1,021,350 pounds (weight in shell), and 
acounted for 50 percent of the receipts 
during the month. The increase in oys- 
ter production during November was 
426,525 pounds above the landings for 
October 1950. 

Shrimp production in for November 
showed a decrease of 12,623 pounds com- 
pared with previous month. 

During November, there were in- 
creased landings of grouper, mullet, and 
red snapper, while the catch of crabs 
and other seasonal species declined. 


HEINZ NET HITS NEW HIGH 


Consolidated net sales for the first six 
month of the H. J. Heinz Company fiscal 
year which ended November 1, amounted 
to $95,295,117, largest for any compara- 
ble period in the company’s history. The 
figure compares to a total of $88,444,299 
for the same period last year. 

Consolidated net income after taxes 
for the period totaled $4,082,009 or a 
net profit of $2.78 a common share after 
dividends on preferred stock. This figure 
compares with $2,899,924, or a net in- 
come of $1.93 per common share for the 
same period in 1949. 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE CO. 
SALES 


The Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
Ltd. reports net sales of $16,337,577 for 
the fiscal quarter ended November 30, 
with total of net sales for the first six 
months amounting to $30,922,190. It was 
pointed out by the company that sales 
reports by quarters may be misleading if 
used as a basis for forecasting annual 
sales, since they depend on_ shipping 
schedules, market conditions and the pro- 
gress of packing. 


You can help keep your corn losses low 


in the field if you harvest the crop early, 
when it first matures, 
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STATISTICS: 


1950 PACK OF PEARS 


The 1950 pack of canned pears totaled 
7,336,825 actual cases as compared with 
6,479,203 actual cases packed last year, 
according to the N.C.A.’s Division of 
Statistics. On the basis of 24/214’s, the 
1950 pack amounted to 6,370,302 cases as 
compared with the 1949 pack of 5,903,- 
870 cases. 


1950 PACK OF PEARS 
1949 1950 
(actual cases) 


Washineton-Oregon 3,795,089 4,185.350 


1950 PACK OF PEACHES 


The 1950 pack of canned peaches 
amounted to 17,715,838 actual cases, as 
compared with 20,418,669 actual cases 
packed in 1949, according to the Nation- 
al Canners Association’s Division of 
Statistics. 

On the basis of 24/214’s, the 1950 pack 
was 16,604,901 as compared with the 
1949 pack of 19,133,748 cases. These 
totals include final figures on the Cali- 
fornia cling peach pack. 


1950 PEACH PACK (Revised) 


1949 1950 
(actual cases) 

287,643 S88,846 
26,173 31,914 
Califormias 17,757,966 15,435,994 
1,526,209 1,745,615 


aGa., N. C., S. C., Va., and W. Va. 


1950 FROZEN PEACH PACK 


The 1950 pack of Frozen Peaches was 
18,654,838 pounds, according to a_pre- 
liminary tabulation prepared by the Na- 
tional Association of Frozen Food Pack- 
ers. This total was almost 20 percent 
smaller than the 1949 pack of 23,234,608 
pounds and amounts to less than 20 per- 
cent of the record 1945 pack of 103,634,- 
388 pounds. 

The principal factor in the reduced 
pack this year was the decrease in pro- 
duction in the West. In this region, the 
pack of peaches declined sharply, from 
16,516,736 pounds in 1949 to 11,699,687 
pounds this year. The pack in the South 
also declined, to but slightly over a mil- 
lion pounds (1,158,941), and these reduc- 
tions were not offset by moderate in- 
creases in the Northeast and Midwest 
where just under 8 million pounds each 
was packed. 

The pattern of container size usage 
shifted in 1950. The pack in retail sizes 
dropped significantly, from about 8% 
million pounds in 1949 to less than 5 
million pounds this year. The 30 pound 
tin accounted for 10,271,282 pounds. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


1950 PACK OF TOMATO JUICE 


The 1950 pack of tomato juice totaled 
22,740,658 actual cases as compared with 
20,559,673 cases packed in 1949, accord- 
ing to National Canners Association’s 
Division of Statistics. 

On the basis of 24/2’s, the 1950 pack 
amounted to 26,180,000 cases as com- 
pared with 23,542,000 cases in 1949. 


1950 PACK OF TOMATO JUICE 


1949 1950 

(actual cases ) 
8Z Tall (inel. 8Z Short)........ 371,715 415 200 
No. 14,889 82,279 
No, 30% 551,991 337,318 
No. : 4,140,679 4,698,171 
No. : 708,381 12,208,173 
No. 753,190 775,961 
Mise. Tin & 784,624 


805,799 


20,559,673 22,740,658 

a Including all 300 cans from 407 to 412, bIn- 

a Including all 300 cans from 407 to 412. ¢ In- 
ciuding all 404 cans from 615 to 708, 


PUMPKIN AND SQUASH PACK 


The 1950 pack of pumpkin and squash 
amounted to 1,777,803 actual cases, as 
compared with 843,210 actual cases 
packed in 1949, according to the Na- 
tional Canners Association’s Division of 
Statistics. 


1950 PUMPKIN AND SQUASH PACK 


1949 1950 

(actual cases) 
New York and Maine.............. 18,518 185,301 
80,248 146,234 
Indiana 50,150 205,313 
Illinois ‘ 503,609 


Iowa and Nebraska.................. 
Washington and Orewon........ a 

Other states 604,892 


a 
a 
94,836 
169,181 


a Included in Other states. Other states include 
Calif., Colo., Idaho, Iowa, Mich., Minn., Mont. 
Nebr., Pa., Tenn., Tex., Utah, and Va. 


METAL CANS 
(OCTOBER 1950) 


Shipments of metal cans during Octo- 
ber, on a working-day basis, were 26 per- 
cent below September, but 17 percent 
above October 1949, according to the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. 

October shipments of metal cans, un- 
adjusted for the number of working 
days, amounted to 350 thousand tons as 
compared to 431 thousand tons in Sep- 
tember and 286 thousand tons during 
October 1949. 

Data on shipments of metal-cans are 
reported to the Bureau of the Census in 
terms of base boxes of steel consumed in 
the manufacture of cans and are con- 
verted to short tons. 

The data was compiled from reports 
submitted by manufacturers and include 
all plants, commercial and_ captive, 
known to be producing metal cans. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., Nat., No. 2 
Colossal & Mammoth....4.00-4.10 
Large 3.90-4.00 
Medium & 3.60-3.75 
Cut Spears 3.35-3.45 
Center CUES 1.15-1.25 


Pienic, Lge.-Mam. ............2.75-2.80 


Fey., Green, No. 2 


Colossal & Mammoth....4.45-4.55 
Large 4.30-4.40 
Medium & 4.10-4.25 
Cut Spears .......... .3.50-3.60 


Center cuts . -1,50-1.60 


Picnic, Lge.-Mam. ........... 3.00-3.10 
BEANS, StTRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 


Ex. Std., Cut, No. 2 ...........1.25-1.30 


_No. 10 6.25-6.50 
No. 2 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 5.25-5.75 
New York 
Fey., 1,, 2, 3 sv., Cut, No. 2........1.85 
Fey., 5 sv., Cut, No. 2 1.65 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., Cut, No. 2......... .65 
1.35 
WIsScoNSIN 
2 sv. 2.65 
3 sv. 2.35 
No. 10 10.25 
4 sv., No. 2 1.70 
No. 10 9.25 
Norruwest (Blue Lakes) 
No. 10 10.65 
4 sv., No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.40 
Choice, 4 sv., No. 2 «1 .80-1.85 
No. 10 9.05 
5s No. 2 1.50 
Std 
Wh., 
No 
No, 10 12.60 
OZARKS 
TEX 
2 1.20 
i0 6.00 
LIMA 
Md., 59% Gir, NO. 1. 1.10 
N 3 1.30 
N 1.50 
Nx 0 8.25 
BEE" 
N Fey., Cut, No, 2........1.05-1.10 
10 4.50 
D Fey., NO. 2 
_Fey., NNO. 1.65 
Sliced, Fey., No. 308......1.07% 
2% 1.50 
10 5.50 
THE 


5.00 
No. 10 4.75 
No. 2, 16/0 1.30 
No. 10, 60/0 6.25 
CARROTS 
Hast, No. 2, Diced. 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
CORN 
East 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 
No. 2 1.60-1.67% 
C.S., Gold., Fey., 8 oz. ........1.05-1.10 
No. 303 1.60-1.65 


1.55-1.60 
8.50-8.75 

MIDWEST 

Co. Gent., C.S. Fey., No. 303......1.55 

Gold., W.K. Fey., 8 oz..... -97%-1.00 
1.15-1.17 
No. 303 1.55 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 

C.S., Fey., 8 oz. - 95 
No. 1 1.15 
No. 303 1.50 
No. 2 1.65 

Ex. Std., No. 303 1.30 
No. 2 1.50 

PEAS 

Mipwest ALASKAS 

Fey., 2 sv., “ 
No. 2 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 1.45 
No. 2 1.55 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303 

MIDWEST SWEETS 

No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 

4 sv., No. 303 1.50 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 8.25 

5 sv., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2 1.50 


Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303... 
5 and 6 sv., No. 303.. ~ 
4 sv. 


EASTERN ALASKAS 
All grades and Sizes............ Nominal 


MARYLAND SWEETS, 
All grades and Sizes............ Nominal 


New York SWEETS 


No. ques 1.50 
No. 2. 1.85 

No. 303 1.55 
9.00 
5 sv., No. 303 1.50 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 R.25 

NortTHWEST SWEETS 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


POTATOES, Sweer 


No. 2% 2.20 
No. 3, Vac. 1.90 

Texas, Fey., Sy., No. 2%....ccc00 1.95 
No. 10 7.75 

PUMPKIN 

Midwest, Fancy, No. 2 .........s0000 1.25 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10. 5.00-5.25 

SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 2............1.00-1.05 
1.20-1.25 
No. 10 4.10-4.25 

SPINACH 

Tri-States 

Fey., No. 1.55-1.60 
No. 2% 1.90-2.00 

Ozarks Nominal 

Nominal 

Texas, No. 2 1.50 
No. 2% 1.90 
No. 10 5.85 

TOMATOES 

Nominal 

No. 2% 
8.75 

No. 2% 2.25-2.40 
Ne 10 9.00 

TOMATO CATSUP 

No. 10 Nominal 

Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. ........2.00-2.15 
No. 10 Out 

No. 10 13.00 

TOMATO PUREE 

Nominally 1.045 
2.65-2.75 
11.00-11.50 

FRUITS 
APPLES 

N. Y., Fey., No. 10 Sl. ......8.50-9.50 

1.85 
No. 10 9.50 

APPLE SAUCE (New Pack) 

1.50 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 7.60 

1.30-1.40 
No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 6.85-7.00 

No. 303 1.30 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 6.85 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 2%... 

x 

Std., No. 2% 2.50-2.60 

CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 2.05-2.10 
b 10.50-11.00 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%4..3.75-3.90 
Choice 3.55-3.60 
3.00-3.20 

N. Y., Sw., Fey., Dark, No. 2....2.90 
White, No. 2 2.60 

FRUIT COCKTAIL 

2.10-2.17%4 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
No. 10 12.75 


3.65 3.55-3.65 

WN. Ch, Ne 2.75-2.85 

No. 2% 3.95-4.05 

Kieffer, Std., No. 2, 20°...........0 2.30 
PEACHES 


Fey., No. 2% 
Choice, No. 
Std., No. 2% 


JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz., Tin 2.50 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
1.05-1.10 
No. 10 4.75-4.80 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 2.20-2.25 
No. 10 4.30-4.40 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 2.70-2.75 
No. 10 5.35-5.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2 css 1.35 
TOMATO 
Md., Fey., No. 2 1.25 
46 oz. 2.50 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 4.80 
46 oz. 2.30-2.50 
46 oz. 2.60 
Calif., Fey., NO. 2 1.15 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 4.85 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
6% oz. 5.25 
SALMON—PER CasE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 32.00 
21.00 
15.50 
Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 19.00-19.50 
11.00-11.50 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, Oil keyless... 6.00 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 6.25-6.50 
SHRIMP 
Medium 3.55-3.60 
Large 4.05-4.10 
Jumbo 4.20-4.40 
TUNA—PER CasE 
14.00-15.00 
Chunks & 11.00-11.50 
Grated 10.50 
Fey., Light meat 14’s........13.25-13.50 
Std. 12.50 


Chunks & 
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PEARS 
Calif. N.W. 
Bart., Fey., 
16.50 
Choice, 8 02. 1.50 
NO. 246 4.15 
Std., No. 1 2.40 
i 
Ex. Std., 8 02. 
(NN 
oe 
4 : 
3 
f 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JANUARY 23-25, 1951—Indiana Can- 
ners & Fieldmen’s Conference, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


JANUARY 29-FEBRUARY 2, 1951— 
“Superintendent’s Work Shop”, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park Md. 
Limited registration; nominal fee. 


FEBRUARY 1-2, 1951—48rd Annual 
Convention, Ozark Canners Association, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 1-10, 1951 — National 
Kraut & Frankfurter Week. 


FEBRUARY 5-6, 1951—20th Annual 
Canners & Field Men’s Conference, Ohio 
Canners Association and Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 5-10, 1951—30th Annual 
Canners and Freezers School, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 12-13, 1951 — Annual 
meeting, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Montreal, 
P. Q., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 13-14, 1951 — 26th An- 
nual Canner’s Fieldmen’s Conference, 
Jordan Hall, Geneva Experiment Sta- 
tion, Geneva, N. Y. 

FEBRUARY 15-17, 1951 — Annual 
Convention & Exhibit, National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers Association, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


FEBRUARY 17, 1951—Annual Con- 
vention, Peanut Butter Manufacturers 
Association, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Retailer Owned 
Grocers, Inc., Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. 


FEBRUARY 18-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 19, 1951—General Meet- 
ing, National Kraut Packers Association, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1951—32nd Annual 
Meeting, National Preservers Associa- 
tion, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 22-23, 1951 — Winter 
Meeting, National Pickle Packers Asso- 
ciation, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, II. 


FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 2, 1951—An- 
nual Convention, National Frozen Food 
Industry, San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 5-6, 1951 — Annual Conven.|” 4 


tion, Virginia Canners Association, Roa. ~ 


noke, Va. 


MARCH 7-8, 1951—39th Annual Con. ~ 
Association, 


vention, Utah Canners 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 12-14, 1951—Annual Meet. | 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, — 


Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 


MARCH 19, 1951— Annual Meeting, q 
Tennessee - Kentucky Canners Associa. © 
tion, Maxwell House Hotel, Nashville ~ 


Tenn. 


\ 


MARCH 19-20, 1951—Annual Meeting, ©" 


Canners League of California, Hote — 


Biltmore, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


APRIL 17-20, 1951—National Packag. ~ 
ing Exposition, American Management — 


Association, Auditorium, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


APRIL 19, 1951—Spring Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


APRIL 22-25, 1951—59th Annual Con- 


vention, U. S. Wholesale Grocers Asso. 


ciation, Miami Beach, Fla. 


MAY 18-17, 1951—14th Annual Con- 
vention, Super Market Institute, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


JUNE 25-JULY 13, 1951—Food Tech- 
nology Course, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


to 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 56 years of 
basket making. 


Plastex Treatment 
We are equipped to 
supply 
treated with PLASTEX 
HAMPER SOLUTION 
help control flat 
sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen 


your baskets 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 
CUTTERS, 


WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, CAN 
SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, FEEDERS, 


SILKERS, FLOTATION 


the useful life of 
hampers. 
Write for Full 


Information 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Portsmouth Virginia 
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MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


_ THE UNITED COMPANY 
WESTMINSTER MO 
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‘of the spot (Figure 30). 


CHEMICALS USED ON POTATO, TOMATO, 
PEPPER AND EGGPLANT 
(Continued from Page 10) 


vi 


Later the lesion develops more exten- 
ively, particularly as the fruit ripens. In the advanced stage 


4 he fruit has a soft rot. 


Anthracnose is one of the most dreaded diseases of the can- 
ing crop. A few lesions may contribute so many mould frag- 
nents to processed juices that they will not meet Food and Drug 

Administration standards. Many lesions are so small they 
‘escape detection and canners in infested areas are forced to add 
Finspectors to the processing lines to check on regular operations. 
“In addition to these losses, the farmer may have to discard 15 
Ho 40 per cent of the fruit and his picking costs may be trebled 
Yor more because of the delay entailed in checking each fruit for 
esions. 

> This is a disease where 10 or 15 per cent of infection is 
Fequivalent to a crop failure since the cost of salvaging the 
Yyemainder is scarcely worth the effort. It follows that any 
“disease control program must be highly effective if it is to pay 
dividends. Fifty or 75 per cent control is not good enough. A 
regular spray schedule must be followed and crops must be 
rotated regularly to disease-free areas. 

The plant pathologists were able to secure about 50 to 75 
‘yercent control with copper materials up until 1940 but were 
not able to attain the perfection demanded by growers and 


ABLE 46. THE ACREAGE, YIELDS AND COMMERCIAL VALUE OF 
OMATOES in Pennsylvania during the Period of the 1946 Outbreak of Late 
Blight. 


a Loss FroM BLIGHT 
YEAR OF 


PoTteEN- COMMERCIAL Crop AMT. CROP RETURN FROM SPRAY* 
Recorp ACTUAL TIAL* ACREAGE YIELD SPRAYED YIELD VALUE 

% % Tons/a. % Tons $ 

50 75 34,200 2.7 26 49,600 1,725,000 
20 35 27,900 6.9 60 36,000 1,116,986 
— 35 19,400 8.2 75 44,300 1,355,000 
LY 1.5 8 20,500 6.5 85 8,800 306,00 


* Value from spraying operations estimated from data on yields obtained in 
experimental plots at Pennsylvania State College by Dr. W. S. Beach. He 
found during the period 1944-1949 that spraying when blight was present 
Vincreased yields from 3.6 to 13.7 tons per acre and in the absence of blight 
Wfrom 10.8 to 13.8 tons due to control of anthracnose and other diseases. Poten- 

ial losses are estimates of what would have happened if no spraying had 

een done. 


ABLE 47. THE SEVERITY OF SEPTORIA BLIGHT OF TOMATOES 
(Caused by Septoria lycopersici) and the Chemical Control Measures Recom- 
“mended for Application to Foliage and Fruit by Plant Pathologists in Different 
States.* 


~~ Report From 


Loss From DiseAseb ACCEPTABLE 


meConnectix 
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WSTATE Cropa MaJsor SEcoNDARY MINOR TREATMENTS¢ 
1000 bu. % % % 
Arkansas 3-20 (5) C3, C4 
.. C3, Di, C2 
Indiana 5-15 (12) C3, D8, D1, D5 
Mlowa . 4-10(7) D4, D5, C3. C2 
8 C3, C2 
WMichivar Tr-50(1) C3, C5, D8, D4, D5 
linnes5t; Tr-1.0 D5 
670 
B! fiscouri 1,720 xX D4, D5, C2, D8, C3, N2, D9 
Mes: Q2, D2, DS, D4, DS 
Yo: C2, C3, D8 
BNorth C3, C4, D5 
C2, C3, D4, D5 
mOregon 
5-10 (3.1) C2, C3 
South Dakota ones 5-75 (15) C4, D4, Q2, C3, C5 
15-40 C2, C3, D8, D2 
irgini 0-4 (3) C2, C3, D5 
Vas! it as Tr-.4 (.3) C2, C3, D2 
Virvinia 0-50 (4) C3, C2, D3 
«sb See Table 42 for explanation of footnotes. 
* Ot tates not experiencing sufficient crop losses to report were: Arizona, 


ut, Maine, Montana, New Hampshire, and Wyoming. 
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processors. In 1940, Ferbam was found to be extremely effec- 
tive against this disease at the New York and Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Stations. Ziram and other dithiocarbamates also 
were found to be effective (Table 48). Unfortunately, these 
materials did not provide good protection against the leaf 
blights so it was necessary to develop combination sprays. The 
most widely used spray program today consists of alternating 
applications of Ziram and insoluble copper in five applications 
at 10-day to 2-week intervals. 


Buckeye spot and other fruit rots caused by lower fungi are 
common in many fields. Some loss is caused every year (Table 
49) but many investigators were pleasantly surprised at the 
general yield increase that came from controlling these diseases 


TABLE 48. THE SEVERITY OF ANTHRACNOSE OF TOMATOES (Caused 
by Colletotrichum phomoides) and the Chemical Control Measures Recommended 
for Application to Foliage and Fruit by Plant Pathologists in Different States.* 


Report FrRoM Loss From DISEASED ACCEPTABLE 


STATE Cropa Masor SECONDARY MINOR TREATMENTS 

1000 bu. % % % 
Arkansas 1,611 y D3, D5, D2 
Connecticut x D3, D5, D4, Q2 
1,796 2-15(5) D3, D5, Q2 
Florida 
Georgia x D4, D5, C3, Q2 
Illinois 5-70 (5) D3, D5, D2 
Indiana 5-15 (12) D3, D4, D5 
Tr-7 (2) D3, D5 
Kansas x C3, C2, Q2 
550 
208 
Maine > D3 
10,100 §=1.2 D3, D5, D4 
2,248 1+ D3, D4, D5 
Minnesota D3, D5 
670 
1,720 1-15(3) D4, D5, C2, D3, C3, N2, D9 
New York ..... 7,606 X D3, C3, D2 
North Carolina 84 x C3, C4, D5 
6,712 0-50(15) D3 
283 
Pennsylvania ... 5,416 1-8(2.6) D3 
South Carolina .......... 437 
Tennessee 1,182 
ee 4,945 0-5, D2, D3, D5, C2, C3 
Virginia 3,773 0-2(.5) D3, D2, C2, C3 
Washington ..... 357 
West Virginia 2.0... 0-50 (8) D3, D2, D5, C2, C3 
411 


a,b,c See Table 42 for explanation of footnotes. 

d Treatments are often alternated with those used for controlling leaf blights 
(Tables 44, 45, 47) where anthracncse and blight both occur. 

* Other states not experiencing sufficient crop losses to report were: Arizona, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Wyoming. 


Figure 29. 
major leaf diseases of tomato: (1) early blight (Alternaria) 
with large concentric rings, frequently limited by veins, (2) 
small, circular, ash-grey lesions of Septoria with black specks 
where the fungus fruiting bodies are embedded, (3) leaf mould 
with indefinite pale yellow spots on the upper surface and pur- 
plish buff mould growth on the under surface, and (4) late 


Ccmparative diagnostic symptcms of the four 


blight with its large brown areas. Late blight may be con- 
fused with early blight in the early stages of infections, but 
later the spots become larger, rapidly spread over veins, and 
even follows the midrib downward. It never has a target effect 
and may have white mouldy growth on the under surface. 
Fortunately, all four diseases may be controlled by the same 
spray program. 
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where spraying operations were forced upon the tomato growers 
by the recent late blight outbreaks. 


THE LEAF SPOT OF PEPPER 

Peppers are usually fairly healthy except for virus diseases 
which cause severe stunting and yield loss in many localities. 
The southern states, however, report that the Cercospora leaf 
spot may cause appreciable damage in some seasons (Table 50). 
Copper sprays are preferred for its control but dithiocarbamates 
may be used extensively. There are several other leaf blights 
and fruit rots that occur in some areas but these can be con- 
trolled by the same materials as leaf spot (Table 52). 


PHOMOPSIS BLIGHT OF EGGPLANT 

Eggplants are distressingly healthy—from the plant patholo- 
gist’s viewpoint. They are one of the few crops that produce 
regularly without special disease precautions in most areas. 
However, even they may be completely destroyed by Phomopsis 
blight and annual losses of 10 per cent are not considered impos- 
sible in some states (Table 51). Copper and other sprays are 
used in their control. Five other diseases have also been listed 
as prevalent in one or more states (Table 52). 


TABLE 49. LIST OF SECONDARY DISEASES OF TOMATO IN THE 
UNITED STATES and Some of the Chemicals Recommended for Application 
to Foliage and Fruit for their Control. 


STATES CLASSIFYING DISEASE 
DISEASES REPORTED UPON ACCEPTABLE 
CoMMON NAME CAUSAL AGENT MAJor SECONDARY MINoR CHEMICALS¢ 
Leaf Cladosporium Ark. C3 
fulvum Fla. D4, D5, Q2, C3 
C3 
Mo. D4, D5, C2, D3, 
N2, S2, D9 
..C2, C3, D8, D4, D5 
Pa. C2, C3 
Tex. D3, D2, C3 
D3, D5, C3 
Grey leaf spot............ Stemphyllium Ark, C3 
solani Fla. D4, D5 
Ill C2, C8, D5 
Ind. C3, D8, D4, D5 
N.C. C2, C3, D5, R1 
Ohio C2, C3 
Pa. C2, C3, N2 
C3, D8, D2, D4, D5 
Nailhead spot............ Macrosporium N.M. C2, S1, Q2, D2, 
D3, D4, D5 
Tex. 6B, BS, 
D5, D2, D4 
Phoma destructiva Fla. D4, D5, Q2, C3 
Ill. C2, C3 
lowa D5, C3, C2 


Buckeye Phytophthora Ark. C3 
parasitica Ill. C2, C3 
Mo. D4, D5, C2, D3, 
N2, S2, D9 
C2, C3, D4, D5 
Various Kans. .... Q1, Di 
Md. C3, D3, D5, D4 
Bacterial spot............ Xanthomonas Ill. C3 
vesicatoria C3, C2, D4 

Corynebacterium 
michiganense......... Mont. C2 
Pseudomonas C2, $2, Q2, 
punctulans..........0+. D2, D3, D5, D4 

ce See Table 1 of Article I for full names of coded chemicals. 


Figure 30. Anthracnose on tomato fruit. The fruiting struc- 
tures of the fungus can be detected in a circle around the center 
of infection. This disease also occurs on stems but causes very 
inconspicuous lesions. 
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TABLE 50. THE SEVERITY OF LEAF SPOT OF PEPPER (Caused by 
Cercospora capsici) and the Chemical Control Measures Recommended for | 
Application to Foliage and Fruit by Plant Pathologists in Different States.*  — 


Report FROM Loss From DIsEASEb ACCEPTABLE 

STATE Cropa Masor SECONDARY MINOR TREATMENTS¢ 
1000 bu. % % % 

Florida 1,928 0-50 (1) D4. Di 
Georgia 1,506 X C3, C2, D2, D4, Ds 
237 C2, C3 
Maryland 1.2. C3, D8, D4, D5 
Mississippi 36 x C2, C3, D5 
0-15 (3) D4, D5, C3, D3, C2 
New York x D2, D3, D4, D5, C2, C3 
North Carolina .......... 334 x C2 
Ohio 0-20 (2) C3, C2 
Pennsylvania Tr C2, C3 
South Carolina .......... 16 
Texas 989 15-40. C2 
0-5 (2) C2,D5,D3 
West Virginia 0-50 (Tr) C3, C2, Ds 


a,b,c See Table 42 for explanation of footnotes. 

* Other states not experiencing sufficient crop losses to report were: Arizona, 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Washington, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming. 


TABLE 51. THE SEVERITY OF PHOMOPSIS BLIGHT OF EGGPLANT 
(Caused by Phomopsis vexans) and the Chemical Control Measures Recom- 
mended for Application to Foliage and Fruit by Plant Pathologists in Different 
States.* 


Report FrRoM Loss From DISEASED ACCEPTABLE 
STATE Cropa Masor SECONDARY MINOR TREATMENTS ¢ 
1000 bu. % % % 

636 0-90 (15) D4, D5 
Georgia x D3, D4, D5, C3, Q2 
Illinois D2, D3, D5 
Louisiana 77 3-10 (5) C2 
Maryland ..... 8 C2, C3 
0-25 (5) D4, D5, C3, D1, C2, N2 
1-10(3) C2, $1, Q2, D2, D3, D4, D5 
New York x C2, C3, D8, D4, Di 
North Carolina x C2 
Ohio .... 0-60 (10) C2, C3 
Pennsylvania 1-4 (2) C3, C2 


62 15-40 C2 
West Virginia ..........ccsc0e 0-75 (10) C3, C2, D5 

a,b,c See Table 42 for explanation of footnotes. 

* Other states not experiencing sufficient crop losses to report were: Arizona, 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 


TABLE 52. LIST OF SECONDARY DISEASES OF PEPPER AND EGG. 
PLANT in the United States and Some of the Chemicals Recommended for 
Application to Foliage and Fruit for Their Control. 


STATES CLASSIFYING DISEASE 
ACCEPTABLE 
Magor SECONDARY MINOR CHEMICALS¢ 


DISEASES REPORTED UPON 
CoMMON NAME CAUSAL AGENT 


PEPPER 
Phytophthora Fla, D4, D5 
N.M, S1, C2, Q2, D2, 
D3, D4, Di 
Ohio C3, C2 
Vermicularia 
capsici Ga. C2, C3, D2 
Anthracnose............: Gloeosporium Del. D3, D5, C3 
(Colletotrichum, Fla. D4, D5 
Glomerella) Ga. C2, C3, D2 
pipeartum..........06 Md. D3, D5, C3 
N.Y. D2, D3, D4, D5, 
C2, C8 
Ohio C3, C2 
Va. C2, D5, D2 
Bluse Peronospora 
tabacina Ga. D2 
Erwinia carotovora.. Va. C2, D2, D5 
Bacterial spot.......... Xanthomonas Del. C8 
vesicatoria.............. Fla. C3 
Ga. C2, C3, D2 
Miss. C3, C2 
Mo. D4, D5, C3, D3, C2 
N.C, .C2 
Tex. C2 
Va. C2, D5, D3 
EGGPLANT 
Anthracnose............. Colletotrichum Md C2, C3 
(Gloeosporium) Mo. D4, D5, C3, D3, 
Attramentarium.... C2, N2 
Late blight............... Phytophthora 
infestans. Ohio C2, C8 
Early blight.............. Alternaria solani Pa. C2, C3 
Bacterial blight....... Erwinia carotovora...Va. C2, D5, D2 
Bacterial spot........... Xanthomonas 
vesicatoria Va C2, D5, D2 


¢ See Table 1 of Article I for full names of coded chemicals. 
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: 
N.C, C2, C3, D5 
_ 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


FOR MANAGERS, 
é 380 pages ot proven pro- 
SUPERINTENDENTS, cedure and formulae for 
BROKERS everything “‘Canable”. 
AND BUYERS 
Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 
Stamped in Gold —a famous processor 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperature and RIGHT procedure ... . 
by Distributors to KNOW cannd foods... 


All the newest times and temperatures . . . 
All the newest and latest products .. . 


e Fruits « Vegetables « Meats e Milk 


Soups e Preserves e Pickles e Condiments 
Juice e Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through 
to the warehouse. 


by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
... ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 
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RATES: Per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. The 
Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR FIRST THOUGHT for good food and canning equip- 
ment should be the First Machinery Corp. Stainless and Copper 
Kettles, Tanks, Stills, Evaporators, Vacuum Pans and Pressure 
Vessels. Reactors, Retorts, Sterilizers; all sizes. Dryers and 
Dehydrators of all types utilizing steam, electricity or gas; 
vacuum or atmospheric. Juice extractors, Pulpers and Finish- 
ers. Colloid Mills, Homogenizers and Viscolizers. Centrifugal 
Extractors, Filter Presses. Cutters, Slicers, Dicers, Choppers, 
Grinders. Vegetable and Fruit Washers, Peelers, Blanchers, 
etc. Packaging Equipment including Fillers Labelers, etc. Com- 
plete plants for sale on location. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


$$$$$ SAVED ARE $$$$$ EARNED—Check with Food Pro- 
cessing Equipment Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan for your 
Canning Machinery requirements. 


FOR SALE—Over 50 Stainless Steel and Stainless Clad 
Steam Jacketed Kettles, guaranteed 40# pressure; 25 gal., 30 
gal., 40 gal., 60 gal., 80 gal., 100 gal., 150 gal. Also Ayars Pea 
& Bean Fillers; Wrap Around Labelers; Stainless Steel Tanks. 
Large quantity used and new stainless steel sanitary fittings 
and valves. Perry Equipment Corp., 1502 W. Thompson St., 
Philadephia 21, Pa. 


FOR SALE—50 ft. Galvanized Steel Tower, in perfect condi- 
tion, will sustain 15,000 gal. tank, send photo on request; 2 - 150 
HP HRT Boilers, with burners, frames & fittings; 30 HP Allis- 
Chalmers Motor 3/60/440 900 RPM. A. L. Luyat, P. O. Box 
178 - 22nd St. Sta., St. Petersburg, Fla. Ph. 77-2892. 


FOR SALE—Boiler, horizontal type, 150 HP; 30 HP Motor 
with starter box, three phase; three 10 HP Motors, three phase; 
1 Motor, 7% HP, three phase; Motor, 3 HP, three phase; 
two Motors 1 HP, three phase; two %4 HP Motors, three phase; 
two %4 HP Motors; one Electric Truck and Wagon Hoist made 
by Sidney Co., practically new; one worm Corn Washer for 
washing ear corn; two bucket Elevators with boots for cut corn; 
one No. 7 Corn Silker; one Cob Crusher; one lot of Belting; 
one lot Line Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers; one Electric Hoist 
for circle arranged retorts; six Huskers, old style; four Cutters, 
Morral make. H. L. Harding Co., Lebanon, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Two Boilers, complete; one 40 H.P. Upright and 
one 60 H.P. Locomotive type. These boilers were used this 
past canning season and are in good condition. Due to increased 
pack we find it necessary to install a new Power and Combus- 
tion Oil Burner Unit. B.G. S. Jourdan & Son, Darlington, Md. 
Phone: Darlington 4392 or 4393. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—1 new Scott Jumbo Washer Elevator with four | 
lengths 4 inch stainless steel tubing. Consumers Ice & Supply 3 


Co., Lebanon, Pa. Phone 258. 


FOR SALE—Liquidating former Distillery and Winery. 29 
Wood Tanks from 3,000 gal. to 30,000 gal. capacity; Copper 
Distilling Columns; Pumps; Motors; Air Compressor; Boiler; 
2 Hydraulic Fruit Presses, 5,000#, with 56” x 56” trays. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1502 W. Thompson St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 Model © 


B Urschel Dicer; 1 #10 AB Exhaust Box; 2 Indiana E-Z Mod 
“B” Adjustable Pulpers; 1 Berlin Chapman Continuous Cooker, 
capacity 1150 No. 2 cans; 1 Ayars 10-pocket Filler; 1 M & § 
6-pocket S/S Filler, heavy duty plunger type; Adjustable Label. 
ers including Burt Au-404, Std. Knapp type D to #10, FMC 
Kyler Mod A, C-R Nu-Way Model MH; 1 Std. Knapp Self- 
adjusting Carton Sealer & Compression Unit; 29-200 gal. un- 
used Aluminum Storage Tanks. Only a partial listing. Send 
us your inquiries. Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 Park Row, 
New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—Retort Crates, 38” diameter by 21” deep. Write 
giving full particulars and price to: Leanse, Nassau, Bahamas. 


WANTED—Electric Hoist, Trolley Type; Shaw Box Load 
Lifter, Junior 1000 lbs. capacity, 220 volts 3 phase 60 cycle. 
Must be in good condition. Write giving full particulars and 
price to: Leanse, Nassau, Bahamas. 


WANTED — Double Portland Horizontal Retorts manufac- © 


tured by the Portland Company, Portland, Maine, size 36” high 


x 36” long x 72” deep. Keene Canning Co., Inc., Freeport, Ill. | 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5-40 x 72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and tanks from 100 to 500 
gallons. Adv. 515, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Hume Pea Harvester, first class condition; also 
Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snippers Model B or Model E with 16/64 
apertures, first class condition. Adv. 516, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Young Man as Assistant to Plant Manager of 
small year round canning plant in East, packing vegetables and 
fish. Man hired will be trained to become Plant Superintendent 
later. Company is young and growing with an excellent future. 
Experience not necessary. Adv. 50154, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED — Manager or Production Manager, 


excess of 25 years successful operation in large scale cannery 
and for frozen food industry. Experienced all phases of man- 
agement and production, finance planning, sales, production and 
organization field to can, experience in all types fruits, vege- 
tables, berries, citrus products and other specialties, and cost 
conscious. “Can produce results”. Now employed but seeking 
change. Adv. 50162, The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE-—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Tomato Cannery, modern, located in the best 
growing section of Indiana. Ample acreage and labor, equipped 
to pack peeled tomatoes, 50M case capacity. Priced at less than 
509 of value. Adv. 513, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Small Canning Factory in Central Indiana. 
Equipped for tomatoes and tomato juice. In good growing sec- 
tion. Capacity 50,000 cases per year. Ample storage space. 
Price right. Adv. 514, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


GEORGIA CERTIFIED TOMATO PLANTS—We offer to- 
mato growers for market, shipping, or canning, high grade field 
grown plants. We will grow plants from your seed under con- 
tract, or can supply you plants of the following varieties grown 
from the best certified seed. Valiant, Stokesdale, Pritchard, 
Marglobe, Rutgers, Stokescross Hybrid No. 4. Write us for a 
quotation on your requirements. Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


WANTED—Any quantity of No. 1 Cans, plain or any lacquer, 
complete in 48-1 cartons. Plain electrolytic not wanted. Quote 
lowest price ex factory by wire or write: Leanse, Nassau, 
Bahamas. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


(jamse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


THE 7 ISMS 


From “Dewco Digest,” grower bulletin of D. E. Winebrenner 
Co., Inc., Hanover, Pa. 

Assume you own two cows, here’s how the various 
“isms” work: : 
Socialism—You keep one cow and give one to your 

neighbor. 

Communism—the government acquires ownership of 
both cows and gives you part of the milk. 

Fascism—the government acquires ownership of both 
cows and sells the milk to you. 

Nazism—tThe government takes both and shoots you. 

New Dealism—The government acquires control of 
both, destroys one, milks the other and throws 
part of that milk away. 

Fair Dealism—The government orders both cows to 
produce less and via farm product price supports, 
milks the consumer. 

Capitalism—You sell one cow and use the funds to buy 
a bull. 


“A sailor’s life is a hard one,” said the Admiral at 
a dinner at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. “The fact is, I 
never heard of but one man who had a real excuse for 
going to sea.” 

“Who was that, admiral?” asked a pretty Brooklyn 
girl. 

“Noah,” replied the admiral. “If that old fellow had 
stayed ashore he’d have been drowned.” 


The famous Phychologist had finished his lecture and 
was answering questions. One meek little member of 
the audience asked, “Did you say that a good poker 
player could hold down any sort of executive job?” 

“That’s right. Does it raise a question in your 
mind?” 

“Yes,” came the reply. 
player want with a job?” 


“What would a good poker 


“Last night a millionaire offered me a thousand- 
dollar check if I’d yield to his kisses,” confided one 
chorine to another. 

And the other advised, “Well, let’s hurry down to 
the bank and cash it.” 


“Miss Epsom,” said the colored parson impressively, 
as he led her into the brook for baptism, “I’se gwine 
lead you out inter dish heah stream, an’ wash out every 
spot o’ sin you’s got.” 

“Lawsy, Pahson,” giggled the erstwhile frolicsome 
damsel, “in that li’] ole shallow creek?” 
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Prepare For Harvest Now! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
MURFREESBORO NORTH CAROLINA 


MORRAL DOUBLE CORN HUSKER 


With POSITIVE ear butting & RUBBER husking rolls 
MORRAL CORN CUTTER 

Either Single or Double Cut 

Morral Combination 


Cutter & Comminut- 
ing Machine 


For Over Matured Corn, 
Makes All Your Corn Fancy 


And other machinery 


Write for Catalog 
and Particulars 
Patented 


MORRAL BROTHERS, ry Morral, Ohio 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
United Container Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burt Machine Co.. Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corporation, New York City 


GLASS CONTAINERS 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 
HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 

H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 

Miller Chemical & Fertilizer Corp., Baltimore, Md. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSURANCE 


Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal.—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y.-Chicago, III. 


SEED 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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<EEP ABREAST OF ALL THE CHANGES IN THE CANNING INDUSTRY... 
MODERN PROGRESSIVE METHODS... NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY... SPECIAL 


AWARDS .. . REMEMBER — GOOD SUPPLIERS KEEP COSTS DOWN .. . EFFICIENCIES UP 


COME TO CHICAGO ... WHERE THE CANNING INDUSTRY LOOKS AHEAD! 
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“When we want to insure the re- 
sults of displays, we invariably look 
to items in glass containers which 
provide maximum sparkle, color, 

= PRO D U C ES and attractiveness. Items in glass 
4 sell themselves, and in addition, 
ae produce extra sales because they 
Pig EXT F A 5 ALES” lend themselves to impulse sales. 
ie “We feel that glass is a tremen- 
. dous merchandising advantage in 
says Albert Galyan today’s self-service selling.” 


Owner, Galyan Market 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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The only package for 


Through promotion of impulse sales the 
canned goods department can win a 
greater share of the shopper’s dollar. 


Proof of this was established by careful 
market tests in The American Stores of 
Philadelphia. There, the new technique of 


E putting glass and tin packs side by side 
' in the same space previously used for tin 
alone paid off, in every instance, by in- 
creased TOTAL SALES. 


Why not put glass to work for you now? 
Its sparkle catches customers’ eyes... Its 
showmanship encourages impulse pur- 
chases ... It increases TOTAL SALES of 
your products. 


* Heat-sterilized in container 


Qas CONTAINERS SELL FOOD BY SIGHT 


TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT. OFF, 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY ~ Toledo I, Ohio + Branches in Principal Cities 


APPLE PIE 


Life and sparkle are added to foods in Duraglas To get BIG volume, here is how the Galyan 
coniciners. Impulse sales come easier. market has used glass in special mass display. 
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THE TIN WE LOVE TO TOUCH 


This is a tin can. 


To the housewives who open 30,000,000 a day, there is probably 
nothing less glamorous. Not so to us. We love ’em . . . because we see 
the tin can as one of the greatest advances in living, the means of 
bringing more food and better food to millions of people. 


That’s why we’re constantly working to improve cans. . . why 
Continental has a reputation for solving difficult problems, pioneering in 
new packaging techniques and in helping customers in every possible way. 


No matter what you pack, it pays to know what Continental can do 
for you. Why not check with Continental today? We certainly would ap- 
preciate a chance to talk with you. . . and we may be able to help you out. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Eastern Division: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17 Central Division: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 


~ 
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